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If it is true that human knowledge has evolved out of prac- 
tical necessities, because knowledge of the true is a weapon in 
the struggle for existence, both as opposed to extra-human exist- 
ence, and in the competition of human beings with one another 
it is at all events long since released from immediate dependence 
upon this origin. Instead of a mere means to action, knowledge 
has become an ultimate end (endgiiltiger Zweck). Still, cogni- 
tion, even in the autonomous form of science, has not everywhere 
broken off relationships with the interests of practice, although 
these relationships now appear to be not mere consequences of 
the practical interest, but reciprocities between two independent 
realms.” For scientific cognition does not merely offer itself in 
technology for realization of external devices, but also, on the 
other hand, it proposes to itself the problem of theoretical insight 
into both the internal and external facts of reality. New tend- 
encies of thought often appear, with the purely abstract character 

? This is a portion of the first chapter in Simmel’s Soziologie, a brief notice 
of which appeared in this Journal, Vol. XIV, p. 544. The translation is as 
literal as possible. The notes, unless otherwise indicated, are my own.—ALBION 
W. SMALL. 

*An unfortunate way of putting it. If Simmel means only to bring out 
the fact that modern scholars pride themselves on treating knowledge as an 
end in itself, the proposition is a commonplace. If he means that the end-in- 
itself valuation of knowledge is final, or even a complete conception in the 
sense implied in the following sentence, we enter exception No. 1. 
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of which, nevertheless, only the interests of a new feeling and 
willing mingle in the proposing of questions and the forms of 
intellectuality. Accordingly, the claims which sociology is wont 
to make are the theoretical continuation and reflection of the prac- 
tical power which, in the nineteenth century, the masses had 
gained, in contrast with the interests of the individual. The 
reason why the sense of importance and the attention, which the 
lower classes have forced from the higher, are carried by precisely 


the concept, “‘society,”’ is that, on account of the social distance, 
the former appear to the latter not as individuals but only as a 
unified mass, and that this very distance creates the appearance 
that the two classes are in principle connected with each other 
only in the one respect that together they constitute a “society” 
(Gesellschaft). Along with this reciprocal class-consciousness, 
which came into being with the perception of being a society, 
rather than through appreciation of the significance of the indi- 
vidual, thought all at once became aware that, as a general propo- 


sition, every individual phenomenon is determined by innumerable 


influences from its human environment. This thought even 
gained retroactive force, so to speak. By the side of present 
society, that of the past appeared to be the substance which gave 
being to the separate existence, as the sea to the waves. In this 
way the soil seemed to be gained from whose energies alone the 
specific forms into which it built up the individuals became ex- 
plicable. This thought tendency was reinforced by modern 
relativism, that is, the inclination to resolve the specific and the 
substantial into reciprocations. In other words, the individual 
was only the spot at which social threads joined; the personality 
was only the way in which this joining occurred. Inasmuch as 
we brought ourselves to the consciousness that all human activity 
ran its course within society, and that nothing can withdraw itself 
from the influence of society, it followed that everything which 
was not science of external nature must be science of society. 
Society appeared as the inclusive territory, in which ethics and 
history uf civilization, aesthetics and demography, politics and 
ethnology, congregated ; since the subject-matter of these sciences 
occurred within the framework of society. That is, the science 
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of man was science of society. This conception of sociology as 
science of everything human was supported by the fact that it 
was a mew science, and in consequence all possible problems, 
which could not find a place elsewhere, crowded to it—as a newly 


opened territery is always at first the Dorado of the homeless 
and the unattached. The at first unavoidable indefiniteness and 
indefensibility of boundaries afford right of asylum to every- 
body. More closely examined, meanwhile, this throwing to- 
gether of all previous fields of knowledge begets nothing new; it 


merely signifies that all historical, psychological, normative sci- 
ences are dumped into one great pot, on which we paste the label 
“Sociology.”” That would amount merely to the gaining of a 
new name, while everything which it signifies is already secure 
in its content and its relationships, or is produced within the 


previous provinces of investigation. The fact that human 
thought and action occur in society, and are determined by it, as 
little makes sociology the all-embracing science of the same, as 
chemistry, botany, and astronomy can be made contents of psy- 
chology because their phenomena in the last analysis are actual 
only in human consciousness, and are subject to the presupposi- 
tions of the same.* 


* These are extremely plausible propositions, and there is a sense in which 
they are valid; but a little reflection shows them to be so ambiguous that they 
might easily be taken by sceptics about sociology as a confession of judgment 
against it. By the same kind of reasoning we might make havoc of all our 
valid scientific differentiations, For instance, no matter how many sciences 
there may be of things which have quantitative relations, we “dump them all 
into one great pot on which we paste the label” mathematics. In one sense we 
create nothing new when we generalize all known quantitative relations into an 
abstract science of quantity. In another sense we do create something entirely new. 
That is, any conceivable knowledge of the concrete things which have quantita- 
tive relations would be partial, if these relations had not been made in their turn 
the object of special attention. Viewing them with primary reference to quanti- 
tative relations alone, that is, abstracting their quantitative relations for particu- 
lar investigation, makes of them something entirely new for thought purposes. 
The same thing happens when we dump everything which may have been mathe- 
matically classified into another “great pot,” and label it physics, or again when 
we do the same for all things which have the traits that lend themselves to 
mathematical and physical generalization, and label the next “great pot” 
chemistry. In other words, it is childish to contend against the elementary 
knowledge that a shifting of the center of attention reconstructs as much of 
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At the basis of this error is a misunderstood but nevertheless 
very significant fact. The perception that in his whole nature, 
and in all its expressions, man is determined by the fact that he 
lives in reciprocal relationship with other men, must inevitably 
lead to a new way of thinking in all so-called psychical sciences. 
It is‘no longer possible to explain the historical facts in the 
broadest sense of the word, the contents of culture, the types of 


industry, the norms of morality, by reference solely to the individ- 


ual, his understanding, and his interests. Still less is it possible, 
if this sort of explanation fails, to find recourse in meta- 
physical or magical causes. With reference to speech, for ex- 
ample, we no longer confront the alternative that it was either 


the universe as remains in view from the new point of interest. This primary 
perception refutes Professor Simmel’s contention in this way: Conceding for 
the sake of argument that some division of knowledge has already taken ac- 
count of every type of phenomenon in which association occurs, or which 
occurs in association (a concession which I would by no means make, except 
provisionally), there remains, a priori, the same demand for a science which 
shall generalize the phenomena of association as there would be, after the 
science of physics had generalized all its phenomena, for a science that should 
generalize all those relations of the same substances which do not come within 
the purview of physics, which are, however, involved in all physical occur- 
rences—namely, the relations which are signified by the term chemistry. There 
is a point of view which looks out upon the processes of association in general 
and seeks to analyze human experience in terms of these associational pro- 
cesses. In so far as this purpose is realized, something new is brought into 
being in the same sense in which the physicist’s universe and his science of 
the universe is added to by the chemist, and the chemist’s by the biologist’s, and 
the biologist’s by the psychologist’s. 

Simmel’s figure—‘‘dumping into a big pot”—is unfortunate, as it seems to 
accuse his fellow-sociologists of something of which they are not guilty. There 
may have been sociologists whose conception of a feasible method might fairly 
be described in these terms, but I am unable to name one. So far as I am 
aware, all the sociologists who have looked forward to a reconstruction of the 
social sciences have had in mind, vaguely perhaps, but in an essentially valid 
way, some new analysis and synthesis of the phenomena of association, which, 
if successful, would have resulted in something as distinct from the results of 
previous social sciences as chemistry is from physics or economics from eth- 
nology. Nobody understands all this better than Simmel, as we shall be re- 
minded later. It is a curious commentary upon the exigencies of a conventional 
situation that he finds it necessary to take recourse in a kind of special plead-’ 
ing which does more to discredit his fellow-sociologists than to establish his 
own position. We shall see presently that this dumping-in-the-pot argument 
fails after all to arrive at the conclusion intended. 
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invented by individuals of genius, or that it was a gift of God 
to men. In religious systems the inventions of sly priests, and 
immediate revelation no longer divide the credit, etc. Instead of 
these things we now believe that historical phenomena are to be 
explained by the reactions and co-operations between the indi- 
viduals, by the aggregation and sublimation of countless separate 
contributions, by the incorporation of the social energies in struc- 
tures which exist and develop over and above the individuals. 
Sociology accordingly, in its relationships to the existing sciences, 
is a new method, an auxiliary to investigation, a means of 


approaching the phenomena of all these areas in a new way.* This 


being the case, sociology is related to the older disciplines not 
otherwise than, in its time, induction, which, as a new principle 
of investigation, invaded all possible sciences, acclimated itself in 
each, and helped each to new solutions of the tasks within its field. 
Induction was not for that reason a special science, not to say an 
all-comprehending science. No more can these claims be urged 
upon like grounds for sociology. In so far as sociology rests its 
claims on the ground that man must be understood as a social 
being, and that society is the vehicle of all historical experience, 
it contains no object which is not already treated in one of the 
existing sciences. The actual situation is that sociology pro- 
poses only a new way for all these sciences, a method of science, 
which, for the very reason that it is applicable to the totality of 
the problems, is not a peculiar science in and of itself.® 


*It would have been more felicitous, as well as more convincing, if the 
dumping-in-the-pot discussion had been suppressed, and this way of putting the 
case had been made the point of departure. 

* Between this paragraph and the following Simmel begs a fundamental 
methodological question and proceeds as though the alternative which he pre- 
fers were no longer debatable. That is, he dismisses the idea of sociology as a 
method, and assumes that there is a place for sociology only as a particular 
science of some hitherto neglected material. I simply decline to accept this 
conclusion. In this, of course, I differ with many, perhaps most of the sociolo- 
gists. It is not necessary to settle that question here. Either way, the point 
with reference to Simmel’s jump at a conclusion in the present passage remains. 
It seems to me as clear as daylight that our traditional social sciences are 
pitiable abortions, and that they can be vitalized only by reconstruction accord- 
ing to a method which psychologists and sociologists are more interested than 
anyone else in perfecting. Whether the name sociology will be used for this 
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What then can the peculiar and new subject-matter (Object) 
be, the investigation of which constitutes sociology an inde- 
pendent and precisely delimited science? It is obvious that for 
such legitimation as a new science, it is not necessary that soci- 
ology should have discovered an object (Gegenstand) the exist- 
ence of which had previously been unknown. Everything which 
we characterize as object in the most general sense, is a complex 
of definitions and relationships, each of which, impressed upon 
a plurality of objects, may become the subject-matter of a special 
science. Each science rests upon an abstraction, since it regards 
the totality of any given thing, which totality we can grasp as a 
unity through no one science—it regards this totality from one of 
its aspects, from the viewpoint of some particular concept. In 
antithesis with the totality of the thing and with things in general, 
each science grows through a decomposition of the unity and a 
corresponding division of labor, by virtue of which each thing is 
resolved into specific qualities and functions, after a concept is 
reached which is competent thus to resolve the thing into these 
factors and to grasp the latter according to methodological cor- 
relations, whenever they occur in the real things. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the linguistic facts, which we now combine as the material 
of comparative linguistic science, have for a long time occurred 
incidentally to phenomena which have been scientifically treated. 
That particular science had its origin with the discovery of the 
concept under which these facts, hitherto scattered in examples 
occurring in various languages, belong together in a unity and 
are governed by special laws. In similar fashion sociology, as a 
special science, might find its special object in the fact that it 
merely draws a new line through facts, which, as such, are quite 


method or not, will be decided by usage which cannot be dictated by the prefer- 
ences of this generation. Such a mere verbal detail is not worth worrying 
about. The important thing is progress toward reconstructing our insight into 
experience by means of the psychologico-sociological method which is now 
developing. Whether the name sociology remains in our vocabulary or not, 
research into human experience to the limit of the demands of this psychologico- 
sociological method must go on at any cost. It is incalculably more important 
than discovery of a pocket-borough to be claimed under the name sociology. 
Even if a thousand such minor scientific territories are staked out in the future, 
the necessity for the reconstruction referred to will be all the more imperative. 
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well known. The only thing lacking might be the concept which 
now for the first time might be brought into action to make 
known the side of these facts lying along this line, and to display 
them as constituting, from the viewpoint of scientific method a 


unity, because of these newly systematized common relations.® 


In presence of the highly complex facts of historical society, 
which cannot be interpreted from a single scientific viewpoint, 
the concepts politics, economy, culture, etc., beget such categories 
of cognition. It may be that these concepts combine certain 
parts of these facts, with elimination or merely accidental co- 
operation of the other parts, into a unique historical sequence. 
It may be that these concepts make intelligible the groupings of 
elements which, irrespective of the specific here and now, contain 
a timelessly necessary correlation. If now there is to be a soci- 
ology as a special science, the concept of society, as such, apart 
from the external aggregation of the phenomena, must subject 
the socio-historical data to a new abstraction and co-ordination. 
This must go to such an extent that certain peculiarities of the 
data already observed in other relations should be recognized as 
belonging together and consequently as constituting the subject- 
matter (Objekte) of a science. 

Such a point of view results from an analysis of the idea of 
society, which may be characterized as a discrimination between 
form and content of society." We must accentuate the fact, how- 
‘ver, that this is here properly only an analogy, for the sake of 

*Here Simmel adopts precisely the argument which I urged above against 
the dumping-in-the-pot fallacy. 

™Simmel is quite within his rights in making this abstraction of social 
forms the subject-matter of a special science. He is doing an invaluable serv- 
ice by his analysis of the social forms. He asserts below, however (p. 297), 
that there is no other pessible subject-matter for a special science of sociology. 
Waiving altogether the previous question, namely, special science versus com- 
prehensive method, all that is valid in Simmel’s reasoning, or in any other 
reasoning pertinent to the subject, would point to social processes as equally 
obvious and much more important subject-matter of a social science. I appre- 
ciate Simmel’s work on the abstraction which he prefers, and am too much 
interested in things that are more vital to waste further words on the use of 
labels. There is something worth fighting for, however, in the proposition that, 


whatever the value of a special science of social forms, it can get its highest 
value only as a tributary to the more final science of social processes. 
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approximately designating the elements to be distinguished. This 
antithesis should be understood immediately in its peculiar sense, 
without prejudice to these provisional names from remoter mean- 
ings of the terms. I start then from the broadest conception of 
society, the conception which so far as possible disregards the 
conflicts about definitions; that is, I think of society as existing 
wherever several individuals are in reciprocal relationship. This 
reciprocity arises always from specific impulses, or by virtue of 
specific purposes. Erotic, religious, or merely associative impulses, 
purposes of defense or of attack, of play as well as of gain, of 
aid and instruction, and countless others bring it to pass that men 
enter into ways of being-together—relationships of acting for, 
with, against one another, in a correlation of conditions; that is, 
men exercise an influence upon these conditions of association 
and are influenced by them. These reactions signify that out of 
the individual bearers of those occasioning impulses and purposes 
a unity, that is, a “society,” comes into being. For unity in the 
empirical sense is nothing other than reciprocity of elements. An 
organic body is a unity because its organs are in a relationship of 
more intimate intercharge of their energies than with any ex- 
ternal being. A state is one because between its citizens the cor- 
responding relationship of reciprocal influences exists. We could 
indeed not call the world one if each of its parts did not somehow 
influence every other, if anywhere the reciprocity of the influ- 
ences, however mediated, were cut off. That unity, or socializa- 
tion, may, according to the kind and degree of reciprocity, have 
very different gradations, from the ephemeral combination for a 
promenade to the family; from all relationships “at will,’”’ to 
membership in a state; from the temporary aggregation of the 
guests in a hotel to the intimate bond of a mediaeval guild. 
Everything now which is present in the individuals—the immedi- 
ate concrete locations of all historical actuality—in the nature of 
impulse, interest, purpose, inclination, psychical adaptability, and 
movement of such sort that thereupon or therefrom occurs influ- 
ence upon others, or the reception of influence from them—all 
this I designate as the content or the material, so to speak, of 
socialization. In and of themselves, these materials with which 
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life is filled, these motivations which impel it, are not social in 
their nature. Neither hunger nor love, neither labor nor religi- 
osity, neither the technique nor the functions and results of intel- 
ligence, as they are given immediately and in their strict sense, 


signify socialization. On the contrary, they constitute it only 
when they shape the isolated side-by-sideness of the individuals 
into definite forms of with-and-for-one-another, which belong 
under the general concept reciprocity. Socialization is thus the 
form, actualizing itsel< in countless various types, in which the 
individuals, on the basis of those interests—sensuous or ideal, 
momentary Or permanent, conscious or unconscious, casually 
driving or purposefully leading—grow together into a unity, and 
within which these interests come to realization. 

In every given social situation, content and societary form 
constitute a unified reality. A social form can no more attain 
existence detached from all content, than a spatial form can exist 
without a material of which it is the form. These are rather the 
actually inseparable elements of every social being and occur- 
rence—an interest, purpose, motive, and a form or manner of the 
reciprocity between the individuals through which, or in the shape 
of which, that content attains social reality. 

That which constitutes “society” in every hitherto current 
sense of the term is evidently the thus indicated types of recipro- 
cal influencing.’ Any collection of human beings whatsoever 
becomes “society,” not by virtue of the fact that in each of the 
number there is a life-content which actuates the individual as 
such, but only when the vitality of these contents attains the form 
of reciprocal influencing. Only when an influence is exerted, 
whether immediately or through a third party, from one upon 
another, has a society come into existence in place of a mere 
spatial juxtaposition, or temporal contemporaneousness or succes- 
sion of individuals. If, therefore, there is to be a science, the 
object of which is to be “society” and nothing else, it can investi- 
gate only these reciprocal influences, these kinds and forms of 

*I am surprised that Simmel finds it worth while to pay so much attention 


to the statical term “society,” instead of finding it more profitable to put the 
emphasis on the process-concept “association.” 
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socialization.® For everything else found within “society” and 
realized by means of it, and within its framework (Rahmen), is 
not “society’’ itself, but merely a content which builds or is built 
by this form of coexistence, and which indeed only together with 
“society” brings into existence the real structure, “society” in 
the wider and usual sense. That these two factors, inseparably 
united in reality, shall be separated in scientific abstraction, that 
the forms of reciprocity or socialization shall be brought meth- 
odologically under a unifying scientific viewpoint, in mental 
detachment from the contents through which alone they become 
socially actual—this seems to me the sole and the whole possi- 
bility of founding a special science of society as such. Only 
with such a science would the facts which we characterize as the 
socio-historical reality be actually projected upon the plane of the 
purely social."° 

Now, however urgently such abstractions, which alone bring 
science into being out of the complexity or the unity of reality, 
may be demanded by the subjective needs of cognition, some 
legitimation for them must also reside in the structure of the 
objectivity itself; for only in a functional relationship of some 
sort to actuality can protection exist against unfruitful inquiries, 
against an accidental character of the concepts that pass as scien- 
tific. Mistaken as it is for a naive naturalism to assume that the 
thing given already connotes the analytic or synthetic arrange- 

*At this point Professor Simmel appears to be partially aware of the 
non sequitur in his arguments. He can save himself only by the tour de force 
in the last sentence, “society and nothing else.” Pressing this proviso to the most 
literal extreme, constructing a statical abstraction, and making it an object of 
thought, he of course, by the terms of the hypothesis, excludes analysis of every- 
thing except the mere statical forms which the abstraction has assembled. This 
abstraction, however, is not the reality of human experience, but merely its 
ghost. The moment he returns to life from this spectral region, he has occa- 
sion to pass from visions of astral bodies to analyses of vital processes. 

The foregoing paragraph is a capital illustration of the point which I 
tried to make in General Sociology, pp. 184, 185, 504, 508: namely, that the 
word “society” is worse than useless as a term of precision. We are far 
enough in analysis to see that we can do justice to our actual distinction, only 
by using some term of process, e.g., “association,” or “associating.” This 
would not be a mere verbal variation. It would be, and would advertise, a dis- 


tinct advance in thought. 
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ments through which it becomes the content of a science, yet the 
delimitations which it actually possesses are more or less con- 
formable to those arrangements (Anordnungen)—somewhat as 
a portrait fundamentally transforms the natural human appear- 
ance, and yet the one countenance stands a better chance than 
another of fitting into this radically alien composition. So we 


may measure the better or worse right of those scientific problems 


and methods. Thus the right to subject the historico-social phe- 
nomena to analysis according to form and contem, and to bring 
the former into a synthesis, must rest upon two conditions, which 
may be verified only from the facts themselves. On the one hand 
it must be found that similar forms of socialization occur with 
quite dissimilar content, for wholly dissimilar purposes; and per 
contra that interests similar in content clothe themselves in quite 
unlike forms of socialization, as their bearers or species of realiza- 
tion. A parallel appears in the fact that like geometrical forms 
occur with different substances, while like material occurs in the 
most various spatial forms; or again in the fact that there is the 
same variation between logical forms and the cognitive content 
which they convey. 

Both things are now as facts undeniable. In the case of 
human associations which are the most unlike imaginable in pur- 
poses and in total meaning, we find nevertheless similar formal 
relationships between the individuals. Superiority and subordina- 
tion, competition, imitation, division of labor, party structure, 
representation, inclusiveness toward the members and at the 
same time exclusiveness toward non-members, and countless 
similar variations are found, whether in a civic group or in a 
religious community, in a band of conspirators or an industrial 
organization, in an art school or in a family. However diverse, 
moreover, the interests may be from which the socializations 
arise,’? the forms in which they maintain their existence may 
nevertheless be similar. Then, second, that interest which is one 


™ Simmel is constantly making unintended, but for that reason all the more 
significant, concessions to my claims, by dropping into use of process-concepts 
in place of form-concepts when he wants to be most exact. His word here is 


Vergeselischaftungen. 
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nd the same in content, may display itself in very diversely 
associatings. E. g., the economic interest realizes itself 
both through competition and through deliberate organization of 
the producer, now through detachment from other economic 
groups, now through attachment to them; the religious contents 
of life, while remaining identical in substance, demand now a 
free, now a centralized community form; the interests which lie 
at the foundation of the relations of the sexes get their satis- 
faction in more varieties of family formations than can be enu- 
merated ; the pedagogical interest leads now to a despotic relation 
of teacher to pupil, now to individualistic reactions between 
teacher and each pupil, now to more collectivistic relations be- 
tween the former and the totality of the latter. Just as the form 
in which the most diverse attempts occur may be identical, so 
the stuff may persist, while the associating of the individual which 
is the vehicle of this stuff may move in a variety of forms. 
Thereby, although in their objective concreteness stuff and form 
constitute an indissoluble unity of the social life, the facts furnish 


precisely that legitimation of the sociological problem which 


demands the identification, systematic arrangement, psychological 
explanation, and historical development of the pure forms of 
association. 

This problem is in direct contrast with that in accordance with 
which the special social sciences have been hitherto created. The 
division of labor between them was determined entirely by the 
variety of the contents.'* National economy and church polity, 
the history of pedagogy or of morals, politics or theories of 
sexual relations, have divided the realm of the social phenomena 
among themselves so that a sociology which would comprehend 
the aggregate of these phenomena, with their interpenetrations 
of form and content, could prove itself to be nothing else than a 
correlation (Zusammenfassung) of these sciences. So long as 


“2 This should be qualified. The ostensible division has been on this basis. 
The division has always been proved to be impossible in practice, and the 
history of the social sciences would furnish forth a pathetic joke-book of the 
wallowings of scholars trying to make their definitions afford firm footing 


among the facts. 
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the lines which we draw through historical reality, in order to 
divide it into separate regions of research, connect only those 
points which mark similar interest-contents—so long will this 
reality fail to afford any room for a special sociology. There is 
needed rather a line which, intersecting all those already drawn, 
detaches the pure fact of associating, in all its manifold forms, 
from its connection with the most various contents, and consti- 
tutes this fact its peculiar sphere.’* Sociology will thereby 
become a special science in the same sense, in spite of the differ- 
ences of methods and results, in which epistemology is a special 
science. The latter has abstracted the categories or functions of 
cognition as such from the multitude of cognitions of specific 
things. Sociology belongs in the type of sciences whose special 
character consists not in the fact that their object belongs with 
others under a higher order of generalization (like classical phi- 
lology and Germanistics, or optics and acoustics), but rather in 
that it brings a whole realm of objects under a particular point 
of view. Not its object but its manner of contemplation, the 
peculiar abstraction which it performs, differentiates it from the 
other historico-social sciences. 

The concept “society” covers two meanings which, for scien- 
tific treatment, must be kept strictly distinct.'* “Society” is, first, 
the complex of associated individuals, the socially formed human 
material, as the full historical reality has shaped it. “Society” 
is, second, the sum of those forms of relationship by virtue of 
which individuals are changed into “society” in the former sense. 
In a parallel way we use the word “cube” (Kugel), first for 
material in a definite form, second, in the mathematical sense, for 
the mere shape or form by virtue of which the cube in the former 
sense comes into being through the shaping of mere material. 

*%T have often pointed out that sociology must either select some minute 
block of work on some neglected “content,” or it must carry out a programme 
upon a different plane from that of the older divisions of labor in the social 
sciences. Cf. discussion with Professor Hoxie, American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. XIII, pp. 1, 209, 392, 399. 

% The discussion which follows adds cogency to the claim urged above 


that the attempt to rescue the word “society” from merely popular convenience, 
for use as a term of precision, is worse than futile. 
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If we speak of social sciences according to the former sense, 
their object is everything which occurs in and with society. 


Social science in the latter sense has as its matter the forces 
(sic),’® relationships, and forms, through which human beings 
arrange themselves in association, which thus in independent 
exhibition (in selbststindiger Darstellung) constitute 
sensu strictissimo. Of course, this is not altered by the circum- 


‘society”’ 


stance that the content of socialization, the special modifications 
of its material purpose and interest, often or always decide about 
its specific formation. It would be wholly mistaken to object 
that all these forms—hierarchies and corporations, competitions 
and forms of marriage, friendships and societary customs, autoc- 
racy and oligarchy—are merely occurrences which we may call 
“constellative” in already existing societies: that is, if a society 
were not already present the pre-condition and the opportunity 
would be lacking for the occurrence of such forms. This repre- 
sentation takes its rise in view of the fact that in every known 
association a great number of such forms of combination, that is, 
of socialization, are operative. If, consequently, a single one of 
these disappeared, “society’’ would still remain, and thus it may 
appear, in the case of each particular one, that it came as a varia- 
tion of an already complete society or had its rise within one. If 
we eliminate in thought al] these particular factors, no society 
remains. Only in and through such reciprocal relationships, 
called forth by certain motives and interests, does society come 
into being.’® True as it is, therefore, that the history and the 
laws of the so-occurring aggregated structure are the affair of 
social science (Gesellschaftswissenschaft) in the wider sense, yet 
since social science has already split up into special social sciences, 
there remains for a sociology in the more restricted sense, i. e., 
in the sense which proposes a special task, nothing (sic!) but 
consideration of the abstracted forms, which do not so much 

*® Here Simmel seems to me to estop his own restriction of subject-matter 
to the forms. I shall return to this below, p. 304. 

% By such casual concessions as this Simmel again invalidates his own re- 
striction of the science of socialization to the mere form of socialization, 


instead of extending it to include the more fundamental consideration of the 


“motives and interests” which produced the forms. 
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bring socialization to pass as more strictly speaking are socializa- 
tion (Vergesellschaftung) ;* “society,” in the sense which sociol- 
ogy can apply, is consequently either the abstract general concept 
for these forms, the genus of which they are the species, or the 
sum of the same in operation at a given time. It follows further 
from this concept that a given assortment of individuals may be 
a society in a greater or a lesser degree. With each new growth 
of synthetic formations, with each construction of party groups, 
with each combination for common work, or in common feeling 
and thinking, with each more decisive assignment of serving and 
ruling, with each convivial meal, with each self-adornment to 
‘society”’ than’ it 


‘ 


impress others, the same group becomes more 
was before.’* There is never in existence “society” in an abso- 
lute sense, i. e., of such a sort that all these particular phenomena 
would occur in accordance with “society” as a presupposition; 
for there is no such thing as reciprocal influencing in an absolute 
sense, but merely particular species of the same. With the occur- 
rence of these species society also puts in an appearance. They 
are, however, neither the cause nor the consequence of society. 


They are themselves immediately society. Only the unsearch- 
able richness and abundance of the reciprocal influences operative 
society” an 


at every moment have given to the general concept 
apparently independent historical reality. Perhaps this hyposta- 
tizing of a mere abstraction is the secret of the peculiar inflation 
and uncertainty which have gone along with this concept, and 
with previous treatments of general sociology—just as there 
was no real progress with the concept life so long as science 
looked upon it as a unitary phenomenon of immediate reality. 
Only when the specific processes within organisms, the sum or 
the interweaving of which is life, were investigated, only when 
it was recognized that life consists alone in these peculiar occur- 


"This is an obvious non sequitur. Why do the forms only remain, when 
Simmel makes it equally evident that the forces behind the forms have failed 
to receive scientific attention? 

* And by the same token it marks an amateurish state of science to imagine 
that we are promoting precision by keeping in service a term “society,” which 
confessedly has such an indefinitely sliding scale of meanings. We need an 
activity-concept in place of a status-concept to meet the requirements. 
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rences in and between the organs and cells, did the science of life 
gain firm footing.’® 

Only along this line is it possible to reach a precise conception 
of what is really “society” in society, just as geometry first 
determines, in the case of things in space, what their extension 
(Réiumlichkeit) really is. Sociology as theory of the sociality 
(Gesellschaft-Sein) of humanity, which (humanity) may also 
in countless other respects be an object of science, is accordingly 
related to the ovher special sciences as geometry to the physio- 
chemical sciences of matter: geometry considers the form through 
which matter in general becomes empirical bodies—the form 
which, to be sure, in and of itself, exists only in the abstraction, 
precisely like the forms of socialization. Both geometry and 
sociology resign to other sciences investigation of the contents, 
which manifest themselves in their respective forms, or of the 
totality of phenomena whose mere form geometry or sociology 
observes. 

It scarcely need be said that this analogy with geometry ex- 
tends no farther than to the elucidation of the principal problem 
of sociology. Geometry has the initial advantage of dealing with 
the extremely simple structures, into which the more compli- 
cated figures may be resolved. Consequently the whole range of 
possible formations is to be construed from relatively few funda- 
mental data. No even approximate resolution of the forms of 
socialization into their simplest elements is likely to occur in the 
immediate future. The consequence is that the social forms, even 
if they should be to some extent determined, would correspond 
only to a relatively limited range of phenomena. If, for example, 
it be asserted that super- and sub-ordination is a formation which 
is found in almost every case of human association, very little 
is gained with this general cognition. What is required is rather 


investigation into the particular species of superiority and sub- 
ordination, and into the special forms of their realization, which 
naturally lose extent of validity in the degree of their precision. 


%T cannot understand how Simmel could have written this last sentence 
and still have retained his conviction that the social forms are the only subject- 


matter left for sociology. 
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We are today accustomed to confront every science with this 
alternative: Is it devoted to the discovery of timelessly valid 
laws, or does it attempt to exhibit and explain historically actual 
occurrences? This alternative does not exclude innumerable in- 
termediary phenomena, and accordingly the problem-conception 
here defined is not from the start affected by the necessity of the 
decision of the question. This object, abstracted from reality, 


may be viewed from the one side with reference to its conformi- 


ties to laws, which, residing purely in the actual structure of the 
elements, maintain an indifferent attitude toward their realiza- 
tion in time and space. They apply indeed whether the historical 
actualities present them in force once or a thousand times. On 
the other hand, every form of association may be regarded with 
reference to their occurrence in a there and then, i. e., with refer- 
ence to their historical development within definite groups. De- 
terminations of this latter character would be, so to speak, the 
historical end. In the former case it would be derivation of in- 
ductive material for the discovery of timeless uniformities. With 
reference to competition, for example, we meet it in countless 
varieties in the most varied connections: in politics and in eco- 
nomic management, in the history of religion and of art, ete. 
The point is to determine from these facts what competition 
means as a pure form of human behavior, under what circum- 
stances it comes into existence, how it develops, what modifica- 
tions it undergoes through the peculiar character of its object, 
through what contemporary formal and material delimitations of 
a society it is intensified or the reverse, how competition between 
individuals differs from that between groups—in short, what sort 
of relationship between persons competition is, inasmuch as it 
may involve all sorts of contents, yet by the likeness of its appear- 
ance along with great variety of contents it proves that it belongs 
to a sphere governed by its own laws, a sphere which may with 
propriety be abstracted from other spheres. The similar elements 
in complex phenomena are thus raised into prominence as by a 
cross-section. The dissimilar elements, in this case the interests 
which constitute the content of the relation, are reciprocally 
paralyzed. We have to deal in a corresponding way with all the 
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great relationships and reactions which form human association: 
with the formation of parties, with imitation, with the construc- 
tion of classes, circles, secondary subdivisions, with the incorpora- 
tion of the social reciprocities in special structures of material, 
personal or ideal sorts, with the growth and the role of hier- 
archies, with “representation” of aggregates by individuals, with 
the significance of community hostility for the inner coherence of 
the group. Attached then to such cardinal problems, and likewise 
determining the forms of the groups, there are on the one hand 
more specialized, on the other hand more complex facts. In the 


‘ 


former class we may name, for example, the meaning of the “non- 


partisan,” of the “poor” as organic members of the societies, the 


fact of the numerical limitations of the group elements, primus 
inter pares and tertius gaudens. As more complex occurrences 
we may name the intersection of many social circles in particular 
‘secret’ in the forma- 


‘ 


individuals, the special significance of the 
tions of groups, the modification of the characters of groups 
according as they are composed of people who belong together 
locally, or of dispersed individuals, ete. 

As already indicated, I waive the question whether an abso- 
lute similarity of forms occurs along with variety of contents. 
The approximate likeness which the forms exhibit under circum- 
stances which are materially quite dissimilar, as well as the 
reverse, suffices to make the conception of complete likeness 
possible in principle. In the concrete, the difference between 
actual historical occurrences in the psychic realm, occurrences 
whose fluctuations and complexities defy rationalization, and 
certain other objects of thought, is evidenced in this very fact 
that the former are not realized without remainders (restlos). 
This fact may be brought out more distinctly by contrast with 
geometry, which can with absolute precision separate the forms 
subject to its idea from the matter by means of which they are 
actualized. It is also to be kept in view that this likeness in type of 
reaction, regardless of variety in the human or material substance 
in reaction, and vice versa, is primarily only an auxiliary to the 
work of achieving and justifying the scientific discrimination be- 
tween form and content. Methodologically this would also be 
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demanded, even if the actual constellations did not permit com- 


pletion of that inductive process which crystallizes the like ele- 


ments in unlike phenomena; just as the geometrical abstraction 
of the spatial form of a body would be justified, even if the body 
thus formed occurred as a matter of fact only once in the world. 
That this involves a difficulty in procedure is inevitable. Suppose, 
for instance, the fact before us is that toward the end of the 
Middle Ages certain heads of guilds, on account of the extension 
of trade relations, were forced to new means of obtaining ma- 
terials, to the appointment of associates (Gesellen), to new means 
for attracting customers, which were inconsistent with the older 
guild principles. More particularly, suppose we have in mind the 
ancient guild tradition that every master should have the same 
living (Nahrung) as the others, and that the masters now sought 
to place themselves outside the previous narrow unity. Respect- 
ing the purely sociological form, abstracted from the special con- 
tent, this signifies that expansion of the circle with which the 
individual is connected by his actions goes hand in hand with a 
more pronounced expression of the individual peculiarity, with 
a greater freedom and reciprocal differentiation of the individuals. 
Now, so far as I am able to see, there is no certainly effective 
method of wringing its sociological meaning from that complex 
fact realized through its content. We confront in this case the 
questions, What purely sociological configurations are contained 
in the historical occurrence? What special reactions of indi- 
viduals are involved, in abstraction from the permanent interests 
and impulses in the individual, and from the conditions of a 
purely objective sort? These questions are not only answerable 
in various ways in a given case, but the historical facts which 
guarantee the actuality of the defined sociological forms must 
be cited in their totality, and the means are lacking for making 
instructive the decomposition of this totality into the stuff-factor 
and the formally sociological factor; and under some circum- 
stances the means are lacking for carrying out this analysis. The 
case is like proof of a geometrical theorem by means of the un- 
avoidable casualness and crudeness of a figure drawn for the 
purpose. The mathematician, however, can now reckon that the 
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concept of the ideal geometrical figure is known and effective, 


and is now regarded as the only essential significance of the chalk 
or ink marks. In the sociological case, however, the correspond- 
ing presumption may not be made. The disentanglement of that 
which is actually the pure socialization from the complex of 
mass phenomena cannot be accomplished by logical means. 

We must here assume the odium of alluding to intuitive 
processes—far as the thing now in mind is from the intuition 
presupposed by speculative metaphysics. We must speak of a 
special direction of insight by means of which the discrimination 
in question is accomplished, and to which approach may be made 
only by use of examples, until the discrimination can later be 
composed into methods that are capable of expression in precise 
concepts, and that are sure guides. This difficulty is enhanced 
by the facts, first, that no unquestioned technique is conceivable 
for the application of the fundamental sociological concept ; and 
second, that, even where this concept is really a working device in 
the case of many factors of the occurrences, classification of 
cases under the concept, or under the concept of definiteness of 
the content of the occurrences, often remains arbitrary. To 
what extent, for example, the phenomenon of the “poor” is of a 
sociological nature, that is, an outcome of the formal relationship 
within a group, determined by the general currents and disloca- 
tions necessarily produced in contacts of human beings; or 
whether poverty is to be regarded as a merely material condition 
of certain separate existences, is an alternative about which con- 
tradictory opinions are possible. The historical phenomena as a 
whole may be looked at with reference to three principal stand- 
points; viz., first, with reference to the individual existences that 
are the real bearers of the conditions; second, with reference to 
the former types of reaction, which, to be sure, are actualized only 
in the person of individuals, but now are contemplated not with 
reference to these individual existences, but only with reference 
to their relationships of together, with, and for one another; 
third, with reference to the conceptually formulable contents, of 
conditions and occurrences, in the case of which the question is 
not now as to their bearers, or the circumstances of their bearers, 


& 
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but rather as to their purely material (sachlich) significance, as 
to economy and technique, as to art and science, as to legal norms 
and the products of the emotional life. These three points of 
view constantly entangle one another. The methodological ne- 
cessity of keeping them separate is ever and again crossed by the 
difficulty of setting each in a series independent of the others, and 
by desire for a composite picture of reality which shall harmonize 
all the views. Moreover, it can never be determined once for all 
how deeply the one of these views interpenetrates the other, 
founding and founded by in turn. Hence, with all possible clear- 
ness and definiteness of principle in the proposing of problems, 
ambiguity is unavoidable. It will appear that the handling of 
particular cases belongs now in one category now in another; 
and even within its proper category it may never be securely set 
off from treatment according to the procedure more peculiar to 
another. I hope, however, that the method of the sociology 
which I am here commending will emerge more surely, and even 
perhaps more clearly, from exposition of its concrete problems 
than from this abstract introduction. In things of the mind, 
indeed, it is not infrequent—in case of the most general and 
profound problems it is rather of general occurrence—that the 
portions which, in the use of unavoidable analogy we must call 
the foundation, are less secure than the superstructure erected 
upon it. Scientific procedure too, especially in fields not pre- 
viously opened up, can scarcely dispense with a certain amount of 
instinctive performance, the motives and norms of which can only 
subsequently arrive at completely clear consciousness and con- 
ceptual criticism. And little as stientific labor may ever be com- 


pletely satisfied upon a basis of vague instinctive treatment of 
details, yet science would be condemned to sterility if, in presence 
of new tasks, a completely formulated methodology were the 


condition of taking the first step. 

Within the range of problems marked off by discrimination 
of the forms of associative reciprocity from the total phenomena 
of society, portions of the researches thus offered already lie 
quantitatively, so to speak, outside of the tasks which would other- 
wise be recognized as sociological. If, for example, we now for 
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the first time definitely propose the question as to the actions and 
reactions between the individuals, the aggregate of which reci- 
procities transmutes that coherence into society, there will at once 
appear a series, we might even say a world of such forms of 
relationship, which have hitherto not been included in social 
science at all, or if included have not been seen in their essential 
and vital significance. On the whole, sociology has virtually con- 
fined itself to those social phenomena in the cases in which the 
reciprocating forces are formed, at least into conceptual unities, 
by crystallization of their immediate bearers. States and labor 
unions, priesthoods and types of families, economic and military 
organizations, guilds and parishes, class stratification and division 
of labor, these and similar great organs and systems seem to con- 
stitute society, and to fill out the scope of the science of society.*” 
It is obvious that the greater, the more significant, the more 
dominant a range of social interest and action is, the more readily 
such exaltation of the immediate inter-individual living and work- 
ing to the character of an objective structure, to an abstract 
existence over and above the several and primary processes, will 
take place. Yet this calls for important completion in two direc- 
tions. Besides these far-visible phenomena, imposing in their 
extent and external impressiveness, there are innumerable minor 
forms of relationship and types of reciprocation between persons, 
apparently trivial in their separate instances, but constituting an 
aggregate which may not be despised, especially since they are 
the factors which, inserting themselves into the comprehensive, 
official formations, so to speak, bring society as we know it into 
existence. Limitation of science to the formal relationships is 


analogous with the older gross anatomy, which confined itself to 


the major, definitely circumscribed organs—heart, liver, lungs, 
stomach, etc.—and neglected the innumerable, vulgarly unnamed 
and unknown tissues, without which those more obvious organs 
would never have become a living body. From the structures of 
the sort named, whick constitute the traditional subject-matter of 
the social sciences, the actual life of society as we encounter it 


™In spite of his explanations below, Simmel will have to qualify this propo- 


sition still more in justice to the social psychologists. 
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could never have been constructed. Without the intermediate 
operation of innumerable syntheses, in particular less extensive, 
to which the following researches are to be in large part devoted, 
there would be only innumerable discontinuous systems. That 
which makes scientific determination of such obscure social forms 
difficult is the very thing which makes them immeasurably im- 
portant for the deeper understanding of society: that as a rule 
they are not stereotyped in rigid superindividual structures, but 
that they exhibit society as it were status nascens. This is not to 
assert that we have to do, under the categories here in mind, with 
the absolutely primordial, historically unsearchable beginnings ; 
but with that which occurs every day and hour. Socialization 
between persons incessantly takes place and ceases, an eternal 
flowing and pulsing, which links the individuals together even 
where it does not go as far as real organizations. Thus we have to 
do in this connection with the microscopic-molecular occurrences, 
so to speak, within the human materia!, which occurrences, how- 
ever, are the actual occurring (Geschehen) which concatenates 
or hypostatizes itself as the macrocosmic permanent unities and 
systems. That people gaze at one another and are jealous of one 
another; that they exchange letters or dine together; that, apart 
from all tangible interests, they affect one another sympathetically 
or antipathetically; that gratitude gives to the altruistic act an 
after effect which is an inseparable bond of union; that one asks 
another to point out the way, and that people dress and adorn 
themselves for one another’s benefit—all the thousand relation- 
ships playing from person to person, momentary or permanent, 
conscious Or unconscious, transitory or rich in consequences, from 
which these illustrations are quite casually chosen, bind us in- 
cessantly together. At each moment threads are spun, dropped, 
taken up again, displaced by others, with still others interwoven. 
In this connection we have to do with those reciprocities between 
the atoms of society which only psychological microscopy can 
make out, those reciprocities which carry the whole tenacity and 
elasticity, the whole color (Buntheit) and sameness ( Einheitlich- 
keit) of this so obvious and so mysterious life. The desideratum 
is to apply the principle of the endlessly numerous and endlessly 
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minute reactions to the coexisting (das Nebeneinander) in so- 
ciety, just as it has proved itself operative in the sciences of 
the consequent (das Nacheinander)—geology, the theory of 
biological evolution, history. The immeasurably short steps con- 
struct the correlation of the histerical unity; the equally unim- 
pressive reciprocities between person and person the societary 
correlation. That which incessantly occurs in the way of physical 
and psychical contacts, of reciprocal stimulation of joy and sor- 
row, of converse and silence, of shared and antagonized interest 
all that is the real constructor of the wonderful indissolubility 
of society, the fluctuating of its life, with which its elements 
incessantly gain, lose, and shift their equilibrium. Perhaps with 
this sort of knowledge as a starting-point a gain will be made for 
social science comparable with that for the science of organic 
life from the beginning of microscopy. While investigation 
before that time was confined to the gross, decisively separated 
organs whose diversities of form and function presented them- 
selves at once, now for the first time the life-process appeared in 
its connection with its minutest bearers, the cells, and in its 
identity with the innumerable and incessant reciprocities between 
the same. How they adhere to one another or destroy one an- 
other, how they assimilate or chemically modify one another 
this at last gradually permits insight into how the body constructs, 
maintains, or changes its form. The major organs, in which 
these fundamental life-bearers and their reciprocations have 
assembled in macrocosmically perceptible special tissues and per- 
formances, would never have made the interdependence of life 
intelligible, if those countless procedures which play between the 
minutest elements, which are, as it were, first grasped together by 
the macrocosmic factors, had not unmasked themselves as the real, 
the fundamental life. Entirely aside from any sociological or 


metaphysical analogy between the realities of society and of 
organisms, the point here is the analogy between methodological 
conceptions and their development. We are concerned with the 


discovery of attenuated threads, of minimum relationships be- 
tween people, from the continuous repetition of which all those 
great objectified structures which afford a real history have been 
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built up and maintained. These quite primary processes, which 
build society out of the immediate individual material, are accord- 
ingly, along with the higher and more complex processes and 
structures, to be subjected to formal scrutiny. The particular 
reactions which present themselves in these masses, to which 
theoretical vision is not quite yet accustomed, are to be tested as 
society-building forms, as parts of socialization in general. In- 
deed, these apparently insignificant types of relationship may 
profitably be subjected to investigation which shall be the more 
thorough in the degree in which sociology has thus far neglected 
these phenomena. 

With this turn of the discussion the researches here planned 
appear to be nothing but chapters of psychology, or at most of 
social psychology. Now there is, to be sure, no doubt that all 
societary occurrences and instincts have their seat in souls, that 
socialization is a psychical phenomenon, and that for its funda- 
mental fact—viz., a multiplicity of elements becoming a unity— 
there is not even an analogy in the world of matter; since in the 
latter everything remains confined in the invincible apartness of 
space. Whatever might be the sort of external occurrence to 
which we might apply the designation societary (gesellschaft- 
lich), it would be a Punch and Judy show, not more intelligible 
and not more significant than the merging of clouds or the en- 
tangling of branches of trees, if we did not recognize quite inde- 
pendent psychic motivation, feelings, thoughts, needs, not merely 
as bearers of those externalities. but as their essence and that 
which really alone interests us. The causal understanding of 
any social occurrence whatsoever would therefore be in fact 
attained if psychological data and their development according 


to “psychological laws’’—problematical as the idea of these is to 


us—permitted us completely to deduce these events. Moreover 
there is no doubt that whatever of historico-social existence 1s 
within our means of comprehension, is nothing else than psychical 
concatenations which we reconstruct with either instinctive or 
methodical psychology, and bring to subjective plausibility, to a 
feeling of the psychical necessity of the developments in question. 
To that extent every history, every depicting of a social condition, 
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is an exercise of psychological knowing. But it is a matter of 
extreme methodological necessity, and directly decisive for the 
principles of the psychical sciences in general, that the scientific 
treatment of psychical facts still by no means needs to be psychol- 
y. Even where we uninterruptedly employ psychological rules 


and perceptions, where the explanation of each separate fact is 


cr 
Og 


possible only in the psychological way, as is the case in sociology, 
the sense and intention of this procedure by no means needs to lead 
to psychology, i. e., not to the law of the psychic process, which 
process alone, to be sure, can carry a definite content; but the 
procedure leads only to this content and its configuration. There 
is here, however, only a difference of degree between the sciences 
of mind and the sciences of external nature. In the last analysis 
the latter, as facts of the mental life, are reflected only within 
the soul. The discovery of every astronomical or chemical truth, 


equally with reflection upon the same, is a consciousness-event 
which a complete psychology could deduce without reservations, 
purely from psychical conditions and developments. Yet in so 


far as they choose for their subject-matter, not the psychic pro- 
cesses, but their contents and their interdependences, those sci- 
ences of external nature come into being somewhat as we deduce 
a painting, according to its aesthetic meaning and its relation to 
art history, not from the physical oscillations, which produce the 
colors, and which we must admit create and maintain the whole 
real existence of the painting. There is always one reality which 
we cannot scientifically comprehend in its immediateness and 
totality; but we must take it up from a series of detached stand- 
points, and consequently shape it as a multiplicity of mutually 
independent scientific subject-matters. Now this is demanded 
also in the case of those psychic occurrences the contents of which 
do not form an independent spatial world, and do not visualize 
their psychic reality. The forms and laws of a language, for 
instance, which is certainly constructed out of energies of the 
soul, for purposes of the soul, are nevertheless treated by a 
linguistic science which disregards the only given realization of 
its object, and it presents, analyzes, or construes that object (i. e., 
the forms and laws themselves) purely according to its substan- 
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tial content and according to formations which exist only in and 
upon this content. The like is the case with the facts of socializa- 
tion. That people influence one another, that the one does or 
suffers something, manifests a being or a becoming, because 
others are there and express themselves, act, or feel—all that is 
of course psychical phenomena, and the historical occurrence of 
each several case of it is to be understood only through psycho- 
logical repetition, through the plausibility of psychological series, 
through the interpretation of the externally observable by means 
of psychological categories. But a peculiar scientific purpose may 
leave this psychic occurrence as such quite out of sight, and it 
may give its attention to the contents of the same as they set 
themselves in order under the concept of socialization. Suppose, 
for example, it is made out that the relation of a stronger to a 
weaker person, which has the form of primus inter pares, tends 
to become a possession of absolute power and gradually to 
eliminate the elements of equality. Although in historical reality 
this is a psychical occurrence, from the sociological viewpoint we 
are now interested only in the questions, How do the various 
stadia of the super- and sub-ordination in this case follow one 
another? To what degree is a super-ordination in a given rela- 
tionship compatible with equality in other particulars? Beginning 
with what degree of superiority does the super-ordination wholly 
destroy the equality? Does the question of combination, the 
possibility of co-operation, press more urgently in the earlier or 
the later stages of such development? Or, it is discovered that 
enmities are most bitter when they arise on the basis of a previous 
or still somehow appreciable community and coherence, as feuds 
between blood relatives have been called the hottest hatreds. As 
an occurrence, this can be made intelligible or even described only 


psychologically; but considered as a sociological formation, the 


course of events in the consciousness of each of two individuals 
is not of interest in itself, but rather the synopsis of the two under 
the category of union and disunion—how far the relation between 
two individuals or parties may include hostility and attachment, 
and still give to the whole relation the shading of the latter, and 
when will it take on the coloring of the former; what sorts of 
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attachment, as recollection or as ineffaceable instinct, furnish the 
means for more cruel, deeper wounding injury than is possible in 
the case of alienation from the beginning; in brief, how is that 
observation to be represented as realization of forms of relation- 
ship between people; what peculiar combination of the social 
categories does it present? That is the present point, although 


the singular or typical description of the occurrence itself must 
always be solely psychological. Taking up an earlier suggestion, 
we may, by disregarding all differences, compare this with 


geometrical deduction which takes place in connection with a 
figure drawn on a blackboard. All that is here given and visible 
is certain physically produced chalk-marks ; what we have in mind 
however, with our geometrical interest, is not these marks, but 
their significance for geometry; and that physical figure, as a de- 
posit of chalk particles, is completely alien to that signif -ance 
while on the other hand, the figure as this physical structure may 
be brought under scientific categories, and for instance its physio- 
logical antecedents, or its chemical composition, or its optical im- 
pression may become the objects of special investigation. In like 
manner the data of sociology are psychical occurrences whose 
immediate actuality presents itself first to the psychological cate- 
gories. The latter, however, although indispensable for delinea- 
tion of the facts, remains outside the purpose of sociological 
investigation. This latter purpose is concerned rather with the 
phenomena of socialization, which, to be sure, are carried by the 
psychical occurrences, and are often to be described only by means 
of them—somewhat as a drama contains, from beginning to end, 
only psychical occurrences, can be understood only psychologi- 
cally, and yet its purpose is not in psychological cognitions, but in 
the syntheses which constitute the contents of the psychic occur- 
rences, under the viewpoints of tragedy, of artistic form, or of 
life symbols. 

Although the theory of socialization as such, abstracted from 
all social sciences which are determined by a special content of 
societary life, appears to be the only science which has a right to 
the name science of society (Gesellschaftswissenschaft), the im- 
portant matter is naturally not this nomenclature, but the dis- 
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covery of that new complex of social problems. The quarrel 
about what sociology really means, so long as it turns upon the 
assignment of this title to already existing and already treated 


groups of problems, seems to me unimportant. If, meanwhile, 


the title sociology is selected for this collection of tasks, with the 
claim that this collection completely and alone covers the idea of 
sociology, the claim must answer to another group of problems 
which undeniably seek to gain knowledge in addition to that of 
social sciences determined by their content—that is, knowledge of 
society as such and as a whole. 

Like every other exact science which aims at immediate com- 
prehension of given experience, social science is also hemmed in 
by two philosophical regions. The one embraces the limitations, 
elementary concepts, presuppositions of the particular investiga- 
tion which in the special investigation itself can find no complete 
expression, since they rather are at the basis of the investigation. 
In the other region this particular investigation is carried to 
completions and correlations, and is put in relationship with 
questions and concepts which have no place within experience 
and immediately objective knowledge. The former is the 
epistemology, the latter the metaphysics of the particular terri- 
tories in question. This latter metaphysics signifies virtually 
two problems which nevertheless are usually undifferentiated in 
the actual processes of thought. On the one hand dissatisfaction 
with the fragmentary character of the particular details of 
knowledge, with the early exhaustion of the actually demonstrable 
data, and of the series of provable things, leads to attempts at 
completing these by means of speculation. These very same 
means, then, serve the parallel need of reinforcing the disconnect- 
edness and the reciprocal incoherence of those particles by organ- 
izing them into the unity of a complete view. By the side of this 
metaphysical function, which has to do with the degree of knowl- 
edge, there is another, dealing with another dimension of exist- 
ence, in which the metaphysical significance of its contents lies. 
We express this as the sense or the purpose, as the absolute 
substance under the relative phenomena, also as the value or 
the religious significance. In the case of society this spiritual 
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attitude yields such questions as these: Is society the purpose of 
human existence, or the means for the individual? Is society, 
after all, for the individual, not a means, but the reverse, an 
obstruction? Is the value of society to be found in its fune- 
tional life, or in the production of an objective mind, or 
in the ethical qualities which it calls into being in the indi- 
vidual? In the typical stadia of the evolution of societies is 
a cosmic analogy revealed—so that the social interrelations of 
human beings might be co-ordinated in a universal form or 
rhythm which does not appear in the phenomena, but which is 
fundamental to all the phenomena, and which is also the channel 
of the root forces of the material facts? Can there be in fact a 
metaphysico-religious significance of totalities, or is such signifi- 
cance reserved for individual souls? 

All these and countless similar questions seem to me not to 
possess that categorical independence, that unique relationship 
between object and method which could legitimate them as the 
basis of sociology, as a new science which would be co-ordinate 
with existing sciences. The reason is that all such questions are 
merely philosophical questions, and that they have taken society 
as their object signifies only the extension of an already given 
type of understanding to a further territory. Whether philoso- 
phy is recognized as a science or not, the philosophy of society 
has no legal right to withdraw itself from the advantages or the 
disadvantages of its relationship to philosophy in general by 
constituting itself a special science of sociology. 

The case is not different with the type of philosophical 
problems which do not, like the former, have society as their pre- 
supposition, but rather inquire after the presuppositions of society 
—that is, not in the historical sense, which would require a des- 
cription of how a given particular society, or the physical and an- 


thropological traits, actually came into existence on the basis of 
their society. Nor is the question in the case here under con- 
sideration as to the specific impulses which move the persons 
concerned, upon meeting other persons, to the reactions which 
sociology describes. The question is rather this: Supposing such 
persons are given—what are the presuppositions of their con- 
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sciousness of being a societary existence? In such elements in 
and of themselves society is not yet given. In the forms of re- 
action between them, society is already actual. What, then, are 
the subjective conditions, in principle, on the basis of which the 
individuals fitted out with such impulses bring society into exist- 
ence in general, what is the apriori which makes possible and 
forms the empirical structure of the individual in so far as it 1s 
social? How are’not merely the empirically emerging, separate 
formations possible, which stand under the universal concept 
society, but society in general as an objective form of subjective 
souls 

It is a somewhat vain question whether the researches into the 
epistemology of society which are to be exemplified by these out- 
lines belong in social philosophy or are properly parts of sociol- 
ogy. Supposing they are a border territory between the two 
methods, the security of the sociological problem as above 
described, and its boundaries with respect to philosophical prob- 
lems, suffer therefrom as little as the definiteness of the ideas of 
day and night suffers from the fact that there is twilight, or the 
conception of man and brute from the possibility that perhaps a 
missing link may be found which may combine the characteristics 
of the two in a way which we have no means of analyzing. Since 
the sociological question deals with the abstraction of that which 
alone, in the complex experience that we call social life, is actually 


society, i. e., socialization; since the sociological question elimi- 


nates from the purity of this concept everything which is realized 
historically, to be sure, only within society, which however does 
not constitute society as such, as a unique and autonomous form 
of existence—a completely unequivocal nucleus of tasks is 
thereby constituted. It may be that the periphery of this range 
of problems temporarily or permanently comes in contact with 


* At this point Simmel introduces an excursus of 19 pages under the title 
Wie ist Gesellschaft médglich?” Partly as a way of emphasizing the conten- 
tion that it is a waste of energy to attempt to rehabilitate the term society as 
an instrument of precision, we shall publish in the January number of this 
Journal a translation of this passage. The reminder of the present translation 
contains the passage with which Simmel closes the chapter after the excursus, 
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other circles, and that the boundary lines are vague. The center 
remains, however, fixed in its place. 

I pass, then, to the task of. proving the fertility of this central 
concept and problem in the case of specific investigations. I am 
far from making the claim of approximating the number of 
those forms of reciprocity which constitute society. My analysis 


merely shows the way which may lead to the scientific discrimina- 


tion of the whole scope of society from the totality of life. At 
all events I desire to show this way by myself taking the first 
steps in it 

=™Forestudies for the contents of Simmel’s volume have already appeared in 
this Journal as follows: Chap. ii (“Die quantitative Bestimmtheit der Gruppe’’), 
under the title, “The Number of Members as Determining the Sociological Form 
of the Group,” Vol. VIII, pp. 1 and 158; chap. iii (“Ueber- und Unterordnung”), 
under the title, “Superiority and Subordination as Subject-Matter of Sociology,” 
Vol II, pp. 167 and 392; chap iv (“Der Streit’), under the title, “The Sociology 
of Conflict,” Vol. IX, pp. 490, 567, 798; chap. v (“Das Geheimnis und die 
geheime Gesellschaft’), under the title “The Sociology of Secrecy and Secret 
Societies,” Vol. XI, p. 441; chap. viii (“Die Selbsterhaltung der Gruppe’), 
under the title, “The Persistence of Social Groups,” Vol. III, pp. 662 and 829, 
and Vol. IV, p. 35. ‘ 
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IS AN HONEST AND SANE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
POSSIBLE? 


BY AN INDEPENDENT JOURNALIST 
Chicago, Ill. 


It was once declared to be impossible to indict a nation. 
Nations have often been indicted sweepingly and scathingly—for 
example, the British by Matthew Arnold, Kipling, and Wells; 
the Americans by the editors and contributors of the London 
Academy and the Saturday Review—but these attempts have but 
emphasized the “impossibility” of the process. Such indictments 
are unfair, idle, and superficial. No one takes them seriously, not 
even the passionate framers of them. 

It is equally “impossible” to indict the newspaper press of any 
country. The American newspaper has, indeed, been indicted 
often enough, even by men who really know the newspaper “from 
the inside.” But the Socratic method would force these accusers 
to make so many admissions of a character favorable to American 


journalism—to pay it so many compliments—that precious little 
would be left of their wholesale charges of deterioration, men- 


dacity, venality, recklessness, sensationalism, etc. 

The truth, of course, is that the American newspaper of today 
has serious vices, faults, shortcomings, as well as great virtues; 
that it has gained in some directions, improved some of its work, 
and lost in other directions. The same newspaper arouses your 
enthusiasm at one time, so that you write, or are tempted to write, 
to the editor warmly thanking him for his noble efforts, and 
provokes your anger and disgust at another time, so that you are 
ready to denounce it at the breakfast table as a poisoner of the 
public mind and an enemy of decency and truth. 

However, it is hardly necessary in this day and generation to 
dwell on the power of the press, the value of the publicity it 
secures, the inestimable services it renders to all movements for 
political and social reform. What league, organization, settle- 
ment, improvement club would dispense with newspaper aid? 
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How much would the progressive forces in national, state, and 
municipal life have accomplished without such aid? If there is a 
healthy change in the tone of public and press comment on need- 
less strikes, on refusals to arbitrate, on Bourbonism in employers, 
on improper practices in elections, on what was not many years 
ago regarded as “legitimate graft”’—if public opinion has 
“marched” and public standards have been elevated—cannot the 
daily press justly claim much of the credit of this progress? 

Such questions not only answer themselves, but the actions of 
all thoughtful and progressive men, to repeat, answer them con- 
clusively. 

Yet, even in their most philosophical moods, intelligent men 
deplore the evils of the modern “great’’ newspapers. The ques- 
tion is really this: Being so potent, so educational, so stimulating, 
so civilizing, as they are, is it impossible for the newspapers to 
rid themselves of the vices which prevent them from wielding 
even greater power for good, intellectually and morally ? 

It has been said that only generous endowment could “emanci- 
pate’ a great newspaper and enable it to be true to its highest 
ideals—to be honest in all things, to tell the truth boldly, to 
eschew sensationalism and vulgarity. And wealthy philan- 
thropists have been urged to establish an “exemplary,” a model 
newspaper, just as model libraries, model tenements, model 
orchestras are established by endowment. Cannot, then, the ordi- 
nary commercial newspaper rise to and maintain itself on the 
highest plane. 

Let us see what ails the average “big’’ commercial newspaper. 
I say “big,”’ for no one who is familiar with the American daily 
press will deny that we have a number of local or small news- 


papers that are as excellent as human institutions can be. That 


is, there are newspapers that publish only news fit to print; that 
never deliberately falsify or misrepresent; that have convictions 
and the courage to apply them to the events, issues, and person- 
alities of the day; that employ competent and self-respecting 
reporters and correspondents and, consequently, are well written 
from first page to last, and that are read by educated persons with 


pleasure and profit. 
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There are such newspapers, and they are reasonably prosper- 
ous, though there are no “millions in them.” Cannot the big 


newspapers, those of national or wide circulation and prestige, be 


equally clean, sensible, and upright ? 

It is reported in newspaper circles that the publisher and 
editor of one of the biggest New York papers regards one of the 
smaller local papers as his ideal of what a daily newspaper should 
be, and that when he was asked why he did not practice the virtues 
so admired in his own organ, he replied: “I do not care to address 
a select committee; I wish to speak to the nation.” The clear 
implication is that to gain and hold a nation’s attention an editor 
must offend his own reason and conscience! But exactly what 
concessions, and how many of them, are essential to popularity? 
Granting that to attract tens of thousands of readers means giving 
them what they like and enjoy, the question is, what does the 
great public want? 

One of the vices of the big newspapers—at least of the ma- 
jority of them—is what is called “faking.” Does the public 
demand fabrication, misrepresentation for the sake of effect, sen- 
sationalism in the news columns?’ The public does prefer the 
dramatic, the picturesque, the romantic, the extraordinary (and 
this fact has even been pressed into a defense of the extreme kinds 
of “yellow journalism’’), but, surely, it is not a mere phrase that 
truth is stranger than fiction. This world of ours is anything but 
dull or prosaic; what with Persian and Turkish revolutions, 
counter-revolutions, and second revolutions ; what with Morocco, 
Spain, the British budget, the German and Austrian diplomatic 
coups; what with earthquakes, conquests of the air, North Pole 
discoveries—assuredly the newspapers have not, of late, been 
driven to manufacture news or color and spice their material! 
And what is true of any period is, in reality, true of all periods. 
There is never a dearth of dramatic and interesting news, of ma- 
terial for readable and stimulating issues. ~ 

“Faking” assumes many forms, and while not all of them are 
base and profoundly immoral, all of them are offensive and in- 
excusable.» A little honesty, with a little intelligence in the heads 
of departments and in the reporters or special writers, would 
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render it wholly unnecessary. Take two recent instances. Was 
it not as absurd as it was outrageous to put into Professor Palm- 
er’s mouth a general plea for flirting and the teaching of flirting 
in women’s colleges? The incident which he actually reported in 
his address, and his own version of it, would have served every 
legitimate journalistic need of “comic relief,” of humor and 
playfulness. A venerable Harvard professor, a teacher of morals, 
had advised a college girl to “flirt hard” in order to convince her 
fond and uneasy parents that too much learning had not made 
her awkward, shy, alien to the bright world of “society”! There 
was absolutely no “occasion” for exaggeration and falsification, 
even from the viewpoint of a reporter not overburdened with 
honesty and virtue. Again, was it not gratuitous to misrepresent 
Dr. Eliot’s views as to the religion of the future? An intelligent 
summary of his address would have afforded plenty of food for 
lively comment. Was it not simply idiotic to fasten on him the 
parentage of a “new religion,” and one hostile to what is essential 
in Christianity to boot? Had the city editors “assigned” to the 
job reporters of some education and sense, their “stories” would 
have been quite sufficiently interesting to thousands of readers, 
without a bit of sensationalism or perversion. 

Take the minor forms of faking—the padding of news when 
the cables or dispatches happen to be too brief; the eager exploita- 
tion of silly and ignorant reports of lectures of college professors 
on scientific, literary, or ethical subjects; the “doctoring” of re- 
ports in such a way as to convert rumor into alleged fact, tentative 
project into settled and imminent enterprise. Do such things lend 
a newspaper strength, interest, freshness, newsiness? Would 
they be missed if in their place the editors and writers furnished 
truthful items and bits of real science and real life? If the public 
is interested in astronomy, chernistry, biology, religious philos- 
ophy, the current literature and discussion of these subjects will 
provide an abundance of avaiiable matter. For yellow astronomy, 
yellow biology, yellow chemistry there is not the slightest need 
from a journalistic point of view. It cannot be pleasant to editors 
and publishers to see university after university establish a censor- 
ship over news; to see an astronomical convention prepare a list 
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of “fakes” and warn readers against attaching the slightest im- 
portance to newspaper stories about them. 

ut to come to a more serious newspaper vice—one of which 
public-spirited men and women complain most bitterly—the dis- 
honest treatment of political, industrial, social, and other “con- 
tentious” subjects in the news columns} A newspaper is entitled 
to its opinions and to its own interpretation of facts. But the 
public is, above all, entitled to the facts—to the truth. It has 
practically no other source of information; it depends almost 
entirely on the press for knowledge of the facts, whether the 
question be one of national, state, or municipal politics, educa- 
tional, industrial, or moral import. We hear much about the in- 
fluence of public opinion, the rights and interests of the com- 
munity, the impartiality and soundness of the public judgment 
in any case which has received full discussion.- It is perfectly 
true that there is no higher and juster court than enlightened 
public opinion,“and no better government than government by 
discussion.” But public opinion cannot become enlightened and 
discussion cannot be profitable where the press perverts, distorts, 
suppresses, juggles with the facts” And there are times and 
occasions—campaigns, strikes, prosecutions—when the news- 
papers, far from working, directly or indirectly, for righteous- 
ness, for sanity, for substantial justice, seem to be desperately 
striving to darken counsel and make confusion worse confounded. 
Miss Jane Addams once deplored the “disappearance of the 
‘third party’”—the public—in connection with a particularly 
tangled labor dispute that seemed to resist all attempts at com- 
promise, and she was forced to lay much of the blame for the 
dangerous situation at the door of the local newspapers. They 
would not and could not give the facts; they would not and 
could not guide the public to reasonable conclusions. At such 
times the “publicity” of the newspapers is worse than useless; it 
is positively harmful. It adds fuel to the flame; it intensifies / 
prejudice, passion, misunderstanding. 

In England a clever writer has said that what the “legitimate” 
is to the lurid and crude melodrama, the news section of the great 
papers is to the editorial page. In the reports, in other words, 
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the reader gets facts—what men said and did—while in the 
editorials he gets exaggeration, misconstruction, malice, violent 
rhetoric. Alas! in the case of many American papers it cannot 
truthfully be said that the news columns exhibit any tendency to 
the “legitimate.” Whatever the question may be—direct pri- 


maries, graft, municipal charters, corporate franchises, what not 


—the news columns are as melodramatic as the editorials. We 
have portraits of villains and of saints; we find incorruptible 
virtue battling with brazen knavery and low cunning. The cor- 
respondents and reporters are expected, encouraged, instructed to 
“editorialize,”’ to pass judgment, to draw freely on their ‘magina- 
tion, mind-reading powers, vocabulary of invective and lauda- 
tion. Indeed, the distinction between news and editorials has 
ceased to possess any meaning for most of the newspapers, not 
excepting those who call themselves “independent.” 

Now, nothing is more vicious and at the same time more 
utterly gratuitous and inefficient than this destruction of the news 
value of the so-called “news columns.” Let the editor say what 
he pleases in the proper place; let the correspondent or reporter 
give his personal impression of the atmosphere of a fight or situa- 
tion; but, first and last, let the reporter report. What did this 
man say in his speech or interview? What did that man do ona 
certain occasion, and what was his own explanation of the act? 
Denounce, scoff, sneer, moralize, exhort—but let all this be separ- 
ated from the “news.” Readers would deeply appreciate this and 
pay more attention to the editor’s opinions, for his scrupulous 
handling of the facts would inspire confidence in his sincerity. 
Thus, alike from the viewpoint of newspaper influence and from 
that of proper discharge of the primary function of a modern 
paper, the result of the separation would be vastly increased 
efficiency. 

This naturally brings me to the vices of the editorial page. 
There are those who hold that the editorial page has steadily de- 
teriorated and—largely for that reason—lost its authority and 
importance. “Who reads editorials?” it is cynically asked, even 
in the western storm-centers of political and social agitation. 
And it is pointed out that editors themselves tacitly recognize 
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the decline and weakness of their personal “corner” in a variety 
of ways—by constantly limiting the space for editorial comment, 
by demanding brevity, lightness, and flippancy of their editorial 
writers, and by their general indifference to the character and 
reputation of the page. That some newspapers have deliberately 
weakened their editorial pages must be admitted, but even in their 
case, in all probability, the step will lead to no other in the same 
direction. Their example has not been followed; the best and 
most influential newspapers have yielded to no alleged “new tend- 
ency,” for they still regard interpretation and comment as their 
noblest duty and most precious privilege. Besides, where the 
whole paper editorializes, where every item is colored, there is 
little need and little opportunity for a strong editorial page. It 
merely spells repetition and pale reflection of the “freer” and 
more colloquial style of the correspondents and reporters. It 
should be borne in mind, too, that the more comprehensive and 
‘quantity’ 


‘ 


able the news sections are the less need there is for 
in editorials. There is no particular reason why the purposes 
served by the “information” editorial, the “light” editorial, the 
“humorous” editorial should not be served by dispatches and 
articles of a news character. Has the quality of the editorial 
section suffered deterioration ? 

Undoubtedly, at least in many cases. The counting-room 
is too close to the sanctum; there is too much fear of the big 
advertiser, too much dread of “making enemies,” too much 
thought of circulation and the danger of offending this or that 
element. These motives beget sins of commission as well as of 
omission. Editors pass over subjects they would like to discuss 
because they anticipate criticism, complaint, withdrawal of patron- 
age. On the other hand, they occasionally express opinions that 
are not theirs at all, but the known or supposed opinions of cer- 
tain interests whose good will is desirable if not essential. Add 


to this that there are newspapers which serve as the special 
organs of special interests, of plutocracy, privilege, and monopoly, 
—newspapers which are not even expected to yield large profits, 
or any profits at all, since they are mere adjuncts to speculation, 
frenzied finance, or grasping, quasi-legal enterprises. From such 
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newspapers no honest discussion or honest treatment of news 
can be hoped for. This is incidentally and significantly admitted 
by so conservative a statesman as Lord Hugh Cecil, the son of 
the late Marquis of Salisbury, the British Tory leader, in a recent 
article on the decline of parliamentary debating. Lord Hugh 
Cecil argues for free and full discussion in the House of Com- 
mons, and here is one of his reasons: 

I am quite clear that, if deliberation, in the true sense of the word, does not 
take place in the House of Commons, it will take place nowhere. Delibera- 
tion in the country is not a reality in the sense that it is a reality in an 
assembly. In the country it is chiefly conducted by the press, who are largely 
the exponents of wealthy interests. We are but at the beginning of a 
development in that direction, which is sure to go farther. The press will 
speak the mind of a certain number of wealthy people who can start or buy 


newspapers with a political object in view. 

The situation in the United States with reference to the con- 
trol of the press by wealthy interests is not so serious as it is in 
England, but the various tendencies in the direction of such con- 
trol are not to be overlooked. At any rate, the influence of the 
powerful advertisers is thoroughly pernicious” There are ad- 


vertisers who do not hesitate to demand either silence or 
positive championship of their “side” of a question. There are 
theatrical managers who will not tolerate adverse criticisms of 
their “productions” in a certain style or manner, and who actually 
dictate dismissals of writers.’ There are brewers who “drop” 
newspapers for what they consider excessive devotion to prohibi- 
tion or law and decency. There are corporations that will not 
give any “business” to papers that are fair and impartial in their 
treatment of labor unions, of strikes, of injunctions.” There are 
dairy interests that will promptly visit their displeasure on editors 
who can see no justice in a high tax on oleomargarine that is 
honestly labeled and sold for what it is. There are public-utility 
companies that will not suffer advocacy of municipal or state 
ownership. Boycotts of newspapers by department stores, by 
theaters, by the liquor trade are not unknown, but the instances 
that reach the public form a very small proportion of the instances 
of quiet pressure, hints and words to the wise, “object lessons,” 
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To say that editors ought to be bold, honest, candid is to utter 
a platitude. Few yield willingly to commercial considerations ; 
few derive pleasure from hypocrisy or self-stultification or self- 
subordination. The fundamental trouble is that too many news- 
papers are actually at the mercy of advertisers. The price paid 
by the reader is absurdly low—and yet some publishers, strangely 
enough, actually boast of the fact that this price “does not cover 
the cost of the paper.” ? The advertisers too often feel that they 
are really “subsidizing” certain newspapers—that they are not 
getting the full worth of their money in returns—and, of course, 
subsidizers have rights. These rights are tacitly recognized, and 
the recognition may be reinforced by the perfectly sincere reflec- 
tion that a newspaper may yield here and there for the sake of 
the larger services to society and progress it is capable of ren- 
dering. If all life is compromise, why should not newspapers 


compromise? 

Making, however, full allowance for this aspect of the case, it 
remains true that newspapers are not_as independent, as consist- 
ent, as courageous as they might be They are silent when a mild, 


reasonable tone might disarm prejudice; they are gratuitously 
aggressive on what they know to be the wrong side when a tactful 
and gentle espousal of the right would do them little or no harm 
with the most arrogant. ~ 

The question of complete editorial independence is a very 
delicate one, and it is not a theory but a condition that confronts 


*Since this was written the New York Tribune, the leading Republican 
organ in the country, and in many respects an admirable and superior news- 
paper, has reduced its price from three cents a copy to one cent. It promises 
fully to maintain its high standards, but the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
one of the most creditable and truly independent newspapers, rightly calls the 
action “a desperate” one and proceeds to comment thereon as follows: “The 
Tribune’s step does, however, undoubtedly illustrate a tendency of American 
newspapers to seek their support entirely from advertising, a course which is 
certainly of doubtful advantage to the readers, and even the advertisers. The 
big modern daily is an excedingly costly product. When it is sold for one cent 
at retail the revenue from sales is hardly sufficient to pay for the paper on 
which it is printed. It follows, of course, that the advertisers must pay all of 
the other enormous expenses of production. The effect upon the character of 
the paper, in most cases, is obviously not of the right sort, from the standpoint 
of the public good. 
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us in dealing with it. The situation would be infinitely healthier 
if readers had been “brought up” on the right principle of paying 
for value received, as they do in the case of other comforts and 
luxuries. That men otherwise liberal and extravagant should 
insist on getting a 3-cent paper for I cent, or a 5-cent paper for 
2 cents is a phenomenon that would puzzle a visitor from Mars, 
where, we must hope, newspapers command a “living price.” 
Meantime it is clear that the emancipation of the editorial page 
would be powerfully furthered by the above-suggested de- 
editorializing of the news columns. Give everyone a hearing; 
set forth the facts as they are, and few will be audacious enough 
to complain of an honest and judicial expression of opinion in 
the editorial section. 

Still another newspaper vice which disgusts readers of sense 
and right feeling is noisy self-laudation and self-advertisement. 
A self-respecting newspaper is entitled to credit for real leader- 
ship, for help in good causes, for honest service, and there is 
nothing wrong in an occasional and relevant reminder of past 
service or in an expression of legitimate satisfaction with one’s 
record. But there are newspapers—happily this number is di- 
minishing—which wildly magnify small or even imaginary 
achievements, which increasingly boast of their power and great- 
ness, which initiate nine-day “crusades” in order to create talk 
about themselves among the superficial, which misrepresent situa- 
tions for the sake of cheap originality. Such newspapers do not 
in the least care which side they fight on; all they seek is noto- 
riety and revenue. They may at times appear to be working 
for righteousness, but their influence is pernicious on the whole. 
They delight in confusion and would create Bedlam all around 
them. Real progress is the result of honest and efficient service, 
and crazy sensationalism only hinders and demoralizes. 

A few words now as to sanity and efficiency in the handling 
of matter generally. The yellow newspapers have had a terribly 
demoralizing effect on the presentation of news and its display. 
Editors have a horror of “dryness,” or the appearance of it, 


and everything—style, grammar, sobriety, economy—is sacri- 
ficed to liveliness. Can it be supposed that readers are attracted 
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by crazy, silly, and grotesque headlines, by headlines that bear 


no relation to the text, by ridiculous misuse of words? Let 
some one criticize a remark of any sort, and the headline an- 
nounces that so-and-so “‘flays” or “scores’’ so-and-so. Let some- 
one do a very ordinary thing, and he is described as having 
delivered “a crushing blow” at this or that person or enterprise. 
What has been called the catastrophic “style” is painfully over- 
worked by the headline builders. 

This vice is by no means limited in journalism to headline 
writers. Reporters, special writers, reviewers, and critics are 
also addicted to it. The straining after striking, picturesque, 
impressive language defeats its own purpose, and when trivial 
things are treated in a “grand”’ style, the effect is doubly per- 
nicious. The attempt is ludicrous, and there is no style left for 
the things that invite or impose “pomp and circumstance,” 
rhetorically speaking. Who has not felt the hollowness and in- 
efficiency of much of our newspaper literary and dramatic criti- 
cism? To read the adjectives and adverbs so lavishly bestowed 
on current fiction, for example, would mean to infer (if one did 
not know better) that at least a dozen masterpieces are produced 
every month. The insight into character, the art, the humor, the 
vitality, the breadth, the originality which are attributed to scores 
of contemporary authors would provide ample literary equipment 
for a whole group of Scotts, Thackerays, Balzacs, Tolstoys! Yet 
the reviewers themselves, characteristically contemptuous of their 
own extravagant praise, assert several times a year that the aver- 
age contemporary novel is a poor, crude, commercial affair; that 
there is a lamentable over-production of novels, and that few of 
these are remembered or read six months after their appearance! 
How can one reconcile the generosity, the optimism, the enthusi- 
asm of the separate notices with the censoriousness, the gloom, 
the pessimism of annual and semi-annual “surveys?” No recon- 
ciliation is possible; the reviewers maintain a double standard 
and their left hand knows not what their right hand is doing. 

Inefficiency is also constantly exhibited in ‘ 
needless repetitions. The reader may indeed be profoundly inter- 
ested in a certain event—a discovery, a court decision, a piece of 


‘splurges’ and 
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legislation—and he may have the time and disposition to wade 
through several columns—or even, in rare cases—pages of 
matter ; but he has no time or energy to waste on mere verbiage, 
on repetition, on chatter that adds nothing to the facts or the 
speculation of the case. To let correspondents drool; to fill space 
with empty interviews; to say a thing three times over, is not 
“to give the public what it wants.” Whatever we may choose to 
blame the public for in the shortcomings of the great newspaper, 
there is not the least ground for debiting it with a preference for 
dull verbiage, for inflated egotism in correspondents, for the 
multiplication of words. The notion of some publishers or editors 
that a paper without bedlamite headlines, without inane and 
empty “dispatches,” with excruciating and misdirected “humor” 
would lose circulation is devoid of all foundation in experience. 

I have said nothing so far of the yellow variety of news- 
papers, first because it is too easy to assail them, and, second, 
because there are not many of them to corrupt the public taste 
and mind. The real danger is from the yellow streaks and the 
yellow practices of the respectable and “white” newspapers. If 
they were to mend their ways, to practice what they so virtuously 
preach, the yellow press could be dismissed as a negligible 
quantity. Its most flagrant abuses would tend to cure themselves ; 
its own readers would weary of hysteria, of clamor, of scandal, 
and of imbecility. There is no “Gresham law” in journalism; 
the good do not find the competition of the bad fatal to their sur- 
vival or prosperity. The “good” have not had sufficient faith in 
the virtues they have affected; they have lacked courage and per- 
sistence; they have distrusted the public. 

Sane and honest journalism is possible—possible here and 
now—simply because there is nothing utopian about the stand- 
ards dictated by sanity and honesty. There is no objection to 
stalwart partisanship when it is genuine and honest. There is no 
objection to publicity within reasonable limits. There is no irra- 
tional squeamishness. The qualities and practices to which objec- 
tion is offered, and which cause certain “superior” persons to 
plume themselves—as, for example, Mr. Balfour, the Tory leader 
in Great Britain, is represented as doing—on boycotting the 
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newspapers are repugnant to elementary sense and elementary 
propriety. There is no risk in renouncing them—none what- 
ever. 

But what of the advertising columns? Can they be over- 
hauled, cleansed, and purified without loss and risk? 

There are newspapers that are passionately denouncing gamb- 
ling in all its higher and lower forms (including the mining and 
stock-exchange varieties) in their editorial columns, that are call- 
ing loudly for rigorous legislation against demoralizing specula- 
tion while maintaining an open door, or several open doors and 
windows, for the benefit of all stock gamblers and get-rich-quick 
sharks. These are “moral” newspapers that publish quack adver- 
tisements and serve as media of vice and filth. Is iftoo much to 
ask them to sacrifice the revenue from such sources as these? 
Can the plea be entertained that “business is business,” or that a 
newspaper office is not a moral censorship? Assuredly not. 
Fraud and vice in advertising should be put in the same category 
with pandering, swindling, obtaining money under false pretenses. 
White-slave traffickers might as well plead that they “must live’! 
Society prescribes a moral level, and there is no operating below 
it. Newspapers, like builders of tenements, like money-lenders, 
must manage to “live” without fostering or breeding immorality 
and dishonesty. That they occasionally “expose” or condemn 
in their editorials the very things which they encourage by adver- 
tising, scarcely mitigates the offense. A pickpocket might con- 
sent to preach respect for property and law once a week, but we 
should not give him a license on those terms. 

I said above that no risks or sacrifices are involved in a policy 
of honesty and sanity for our newspapers, great or small. The 
assertion needs but one qualification—there would be no perman- 
ent sacrifice. Temporary loss there might be in a given case, as 
in rejecting improper advertisements, or in losing the patronage 
of an industrial Bourbon and arrogant plutocrat. But in the end 
independence, intelligence, reasonable courage, integrity, and effi- 
ciency bring their reward in journalism as in everything else. 
The investment pays. And editors who are so ready to trust 
public opinion in political and industrial controversies should be 
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willing to trust it with regard to recognition of merit in journal- 
ism. 

Indeed, “trust the public” might be recommended as a good 
substitute for the motto that has so many sins to answer for, 
“Give the public what it wants.” Credit the public with sanity 
and fairness, and the offensive characteristics of journalism will 
be wholly deprived of their alleged warrant. Instruct reporters 
and correspondents and copy-readers to bear in mind that they 
are addressing rational and reputable men and women, and a 
premium will be put on veracity, on care, on respect for fact and 
principle. ‘Copy’ will be edited in a different spirit; news will 
be handled after a different manner and ignorant or flippant and 
unscrupulous’ disciples of the journalistic fakers will find their 
occupation gone. There will be fewer complaints of misrepre- 
sentation and less disposition to ignore scornfully—as many 
educators and scientists have had to do—newspaper reports and 
newspaper comment. 

The newspapers, even the worst of them, have done so much 
for moral and political reform, consciously and unconsciously, 
deliberately and unwittingly, that they might do something for 
their own elevation and improvement. If they should neglect or 
fail to mend their ways, to remedy the serious defects justly 
complained of by so many intelligent and right-minded men and 
women, the penalty—unavoidable in the long run—which threat- 
ens them is moral decline, contempt, and a place among the forces 
of disorder and evil. There can be no justice, sanity, due process 


of law, decency in modern society unless the great and influ- 
ential newspapers, with their smaller imitators and disciples, 
apply and respect these fundamental virtues in reporting events 
and holding the mirror up to life and human affairs. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY: THE MANUFACTURE OF 
BOOTS AND SHOES * 


EDITH ABBOTT 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


Unlike the manufacture of cloth, the making of boots and 
shoes was not, historically, a woman’s industry. Shoemaking 
or cobbling was considered “men’s work”’ almost as universally 
as spinning was looked upon as work for women. Yet in this 
country, throughout the nineteenth century, women found one 
of their most important occupations in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes and in the 1905 Census of Manufactures it ranks 
second after the textile industries in the number of its women 
employees. Women, however, were never “shoemakers” in any 


proper sense of that term, and their relation to the industry only 


begins with the introduction of the system of division of labor 
which was in use for more than half a century before machinery 
and the factory system revolutionized the industry. 

The application of labor-saving machinery to the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes belongs to a comparatively recent chap- 
ter in our industrial history. There is no other of our impor- 
tant manufacturing industries in which machinery has so re- 
cently displaced hand methods, and in which the displacement 
has been so swiftly successful and complete. Although for more 
than fifty years after the establishment of the first cotton mill in 
Massachusetts, shoes continued to be made after primitive hand 
methods, at the present time even the smallest details of the 
process of manufacture are done by machinery. 

The history of the manufacture of boots and shoes in this 
country divides itself into three different periods: (1) the 
colonial period in which the work was done entirely by men— 

* This article is one chapter in a book entitled Women in Industry: A 
Study in American Economic History, to be published this month by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. For assistance in the preparation of this as in the 


other chapters of the book, the writer wishes to acknowledge her obligations to 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
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village shoemakers, or cobblers, or cordwainers; (2) a period 
which extended, roughly, from the latter part of the fifteenth 
century through the first half of the nineteenth, and in which, 
under a system of division of labor, women became an impor- 
tant factor in the industry; (3) the modern period which has 
witnessed the introduction of machinery and the establishment 
of the factory system, and in which women’s labor has become 
increasingly important.’ 

Of the first period little need be said. Boots and shoes were 
made by the village shoemaker who kept a shop cr went from 
house to house repairing and making shoes for the family once 
a year. Sometimes he procured a little leather and made it into 
shoes which were bartered at a neighboring store, and it gradu- 
ally became customary for storekeepers to carry a few ready- 
made shoes for sale.? 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century more of this 
ready-made work was done and a considerable wholesale trade 
developed. During the revolutionary war the domestic industry 
was able to furnish shoes for the continental army, and south- 
ern planters began to depend on Massachusetts to supply the 
brogans which were worn by the negroes. By 1795, 300,000 
pairs of ladies’ shoes were produced in Lynn, and it was esti- 
mated that 200 master workmen and 600 journeymen were em- 
ployed there.* From 1800 to 1810 the population of Lynn is 
said to have increased 50 per cent., an increase attributed to the 


growing opportunity for employment in the boot and shoe 


industry. 

*In Mr. H. P. Fairchild’s article on shoemaking in Shaler’s United States 
of America, pp. 178 ff., these periods are more exactly defined. The first period, 
the period of the cordwainer, is said to extend from 1629 to 1750; the second 
period, “from a trade to a manufacturing industry,” from 1750 to 1850; third 
period, “the steam-power factory,” from 1850 to 1892. See also, the Thirteenth 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor on “Hand and Machine Labor,” 
I, 113, for a somewhat different account of the periods through which the indus- 
try has passed. 

*? Bradford Kingman, History of North Bridgewater, Boston, 1866, pp. 402, 
403. 

® One Hundred Years of American Commerce, II, 567. The article on the 
“Boot and Shoe Trade” is by William B. Rice. 
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This large and prosperous trade, however, could not have 
been worked out on the village-cobbler system alone. Along 
with the expansion of the industry, a system of division of labor 
was developed which greatly increased the possible output. This 
system came into existence very gradually, and the latter half 
of the eighteenth century was a time of transition from the period 
of the individual shoemaker making the whole boot and shoe, 
to the period of the “team” when the work was subdivided and 
one man carried on only a single process.* 

During the first period and, for the most part, during the 
experimental time of transition, the industry was exclusively in 
the hands of men. Journeymen and master workmen alike were 
exclusively men and no women were employed at any part of the 
work. Shoe shops large enough to accommodate the three or 
four workmen who constituted a team soon became common in 
the more enterprising shoe towns. Prosperous shoemakers be- 
came manufacturers in a small way by hiring a few neighbors 
to work with them in the shop. It was natural, under the cir- 
cumstances, to make some division of labor, and it became cus- 


tomary to have the cutting of the leather done by one man, 
the work of fitting and sewing the uppers done by another, and 
to have still another exclusively employed in fastening the 
uppers to the soles. This system, in which each workman car- 
ried on a single process, was found to be vastly superior to the 
more primitive method of having the whole shoe made by a 


single workman. 

Shoemakers were not slow in discovering that, under the new 
system, the labor of the women and children in the family could 
be utilized by giving them the uppers to be stitched and bound 
in the home, and then returned to the shop to have the soles put 
on by the men. “Stitching and binding” thus came to be exclu- 
sively women’s work during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Work in the shops was confined to cutting, bottoming, 
finishing, and packing to send to market; and all through eastern 
Massachusetts women in or near the “shoe towns” became in a 
measure self-supporting by getting shoes to bind. As early as 


*See 1905 Census of Manufactures, III, 242. 
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1810, it was reported that the women binders of Lynn alone had 
earned $50,000 in the course of that year.” From the beginning, 
Lynn shoemakers made a specialty of the manufacture of ladies’® 
shoes, and this perhaps accounts in part for the large proportion 
of women always employed there; for the work of these Lynn 
shoeworkers was much lighter and less fatiguing than the heavy 
work of the old cobblers, or of the makers of men’s shoes.‘ 

A change of some importance followed the invention of the 
wooden shoe peg in 1811. Nearly all shoes were sewed before 
this time and premiums had been offered for the invention of 
machines which would enable shoemakers to work in a standing 
position and thus relieve the pressure upon the breast which came 
from holding the shoe and the fatigue caused by the stooping 
position which was necessary while sewing ;* but improvements 
came slowly. After the introduction of the pegging machine, 
however, the work of “bottoming’’ became much easier, so that 


boys and even women could peg shoes while they could not be 


advantageously employed on the heavy sewed work.® 

With the impetus given by the success of the attempts at a 
division of labor, the industry grew rapidly and many so-called 
“factories” were established in the large centers. These fac- 
tories, however, were merely small buildings from which the 
large dealers gave out materials to be worked up by shoemakers 
on the domestic or commission system, very much as the early 
cotton “manufactories” gave out the yarn to be woven by weav- 
ers in their own homes.'® These shoe dealers, or manufactur- 
ers as they were called, used the factories as a place where they 
accumulated materials, had the different kinds of leather cut into 
“uppers” and understock, and from which they gave out work 
to be made up all through the surrounding country in shoe- 
makers’ shops or binders’ homes. The finished shoes were then 

*Hurd, History of Essex County,.1, 284. 

®*The work of making ladies’ shoes is still kept more or less segregated. 
Just as Lynn has always been the center of the manufacture of ladies’ shoes, 
Brockton makes a specialty of manufacturing men’s shoes, 

7 Johnson, Sketches of Lynn, p. 4. 

®1905 Census of Manufactures, III, 242. * Kingman, p. 402. 


” See pp. 342, 358, for a description of this system. 
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returned to the factory, and, after being packed in boxes, 
distributed to the various markets throughout the country. 

But it is clear that very little, if any, of the work was done 
in the so-called factory. Shoes were still made in the little 
“eight-by-ten’’ shops where the shoemaker and his sons, or a 
few neighbors, made a team; and in the home where the women 
and girls did the stitching and binding and, for fancy slippers, 
the trimming and ornamenting. In the shop, although cutters 
were not needed when the stock was received from the factory 
ready to be made up, work was still found for a team. One 
man did the lasting, the necessary stretching and fitting of the 
upper to the sole, another did the pegging, “the boys, and some- 
times the girls, were taught this branch, and still another the 
eye setting, but all was done by hand.’ 

While much of the work was given out by 
employed a large number of workpeople and marketed the prod- 
uct on a large scale, there were many petty employers in the trade 


factories” which 


at this time. The men who were known as “bag-bosses” were 
of this class, and their name originated from their custom of 
taking one or two dozen pairs of shoes in a bag to Boston to be 
traded off for whatever could be got in exchange.'? 

With the increased efficiency which followed as a result of 
the improved methods of production, the manufacture of boots 
and shoes became a large and prosperous industry in spite of the 
lack of labor-saving machinery. The work continued to be done 
almost exclusively by hand until after the close of the first half 
of the nineteenth century, and during this time shoemaking was 
still regarded as a skilled trade, a craft to which boys were regu- 
larly apprenticed for a term of seven years. This fact of the 
boy’s long apprenticeship illustrates the difference between the 
relation of men and women to the trade. Although the labor of 
women was an important factor in the development of the 
industry, yet they were almost exclusively employed in sewing 

“One Hundred Years of American Commerce, 567. Other accounts of the 
industry at this period are to be found in the Twelfth Census of Manufactures 
III, 754, 755, and Thirteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 


I, 123. 
Johnson, Lynn, p. 14. The bag-bosses belonged to the period about 1830. 
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or binding, and their position was very different from that of 
the men who had learned all the processes. The women carried 
on a single, narrowly defined part of the work, for which little 
or no skill was required, and for which they were never appren- 
ticed; the men knew the whole trade and had been rigidly held 
down to a long period of training. 

Since the women did their work in their own homes, much 
of it was done only at times when they were not engaged in 
household duties. Any statements, therefore, of the total num- 
ber of women employed in the industry must have included a 
large number who did not give full time to the work; but such 
early statistics of the number of women shoebinders and stitch- 
ers as are available are of interest, even if they are only estimates. 
In 1829, the city of Lynn contained 62 factories, which were 
said to employ 1,500 “mechanics” and about the same number 
of women. The latter, said a local historian, “are engaged in 
binding and trimming, and by their industry and economy con- 
tribute to the support and respectability of their families.’’’* 

The factories of Lynn, however, gave a great deal of work 
out to the women of the neighboring towns and and villages as 
well as to those within the city. In the fishing villages of the 
coast where shoemaking was a winter occupation for fishermen, 
their wives and daughters found employment at shoebinding 
through a great part of the year. The village of Marblehead in 
1831 reported 51 men, 134 women, and a considerable number 
of boys engaged in the boot and shoe industry. Lucy Larcom 
in an early poem, “Hannah at the Window, Binding Shoes,” 
describes one of these shoebinders forever watching for the 
return of the lover who has been lost at sea: 


Poor lone Hannah 

Sitting at the window, binding shoes; 
Faded, wrinkled, 

Sitting stitching in 2 mournful muse, 


Spring and winter, 
Night and morning, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


% Alonzo Lewis, History of Lynn (Boston, 1829). 
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Further information regarding the extent to which women 
were employed in the manufacture of shoes is found in the col- 
lection of data in the Documents Relative to the Manufactures 
of the United States'* which were gathered in 1832 by the sec- 
retary of the treasury. The industry at this time was largely 
confined to the towns of eastern Massachusetts, and some inter- 
esting statements of the number of men and women working 
at the trade and the wages they were receiving are given for 
these shoemaking centers. While it must be recognized that 
these statistics are for the most part very crude estimates, the 
enumeration of some of them may be useful as a means of giv- 
ing a more concrete idea of the extent to which women were 
engaged in this work. 

At Haverhill, one of the oldest shoe-manufacturing towns 
in the state, 586 men, 130 boys, and 265 women were employed ; 
most of the women earned 20 cents a day and the men 70; at 
Salem there were 300 men at five shillings and sixpence a day, 
and 250 women at two shillings a day; at Malden, 275 men at 
one dollar; 200 women at 25 cents, and 25 boys at 50 cents; at 
Randolph, 470 men at 80 cents, 300 women at 40 cents, and 200 
boys at the same wages as the women; at Newbury and New- 
buryport, 155 men were getting from seventy to eighty-four 
cents a day, and 120 women from fifteen to twenty-five cents ;'5 
at Marblehead, where more than 130 women were reported em- 
ployed, many of them earned only eight or nine cents a day, 
though the majority got as much as twelve. 

More than sixteen hundred women and girls were em- 
ployed in Lynn, and their wages ranged from twelve cents to 
fifty cents a day, although very few were employed either at 


% Executive Documents, Twenty-second Congress, 1st Sess., Vols. I, II. 

4 Similar reports came from a large number of other towns; thus at Stoneham 
200 men were employed at 75 cents, 120 women at 33 cents, and 50 boys at the 
latter wage; at South Reading 350 men at 75 cents, 100 women at 25 cents, and 
50 boys at 30 cents; at Stoughton, 150 men at 83 cents, and 100 women at 40 
cents; at Abington, 300 men at 75 cents, 150 women at 25 cents, and 200 boys 
at 33 cents; at Weymouth, 300 men at one dollar, roo at 50 cents, and 50 boys 
at the same wage; at Reading, 238 men at 65 cents, 150 women at 25 cents, 
and 72 boys at the same wage. 
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the highest or the lowest wage: about the same number of men 


were employed for wages ranging from thirty-five cents to $1.83, 
but few received less than seventy cents, or more than a dollar a 
day. From Boston it was reported that the industry there was so 
intimately connected with that of the neighboring counties, Essex 
and Norfolk particularly, that it could not very well be separated. 
Many of the principal establishments in Boston also had shops 
in the country to which they furnished the stock and from which 
they received the manufactured product. 

For the state as a whole the most reliable estimate of the 
number of persons employed in the industry is found in the 
industrial census of 1837. According to the Tables of Industry 
for that year, 15,000 women were engaged in the manufacture 
of boots and shoes, and in the same year there were only 14,757 
women employed in the cotton factories. While it might appear 
from this census, therefore, that shoebinding had become numeri- 
cally a more important occupation for women than work in the 
cotton mills, it was really much less important when con- 
sidered from other points of view. Binding shoes like other 
kinds of home work was done irregularly. This was due in part 
to the fact that many women binders worked only in the inter- 
vals of household duties, and in part because work was not 
always furnished regularly by the factories and “bosses.” It is 
of course always true that employers make a much greater effort 
to provide work constantly for factory employees than for home 
workers, since the latter are not paid for any of the time which 
is unemployed. 

A large proportion therefore of the 15,000 women reported 
to be engaged in the manufacture of boots and shoes worked 
only in the interval of other duties, and their earnings were cor- 
respondingly small. The data for 1831 which have been given 
show that some of these women binders did not average more 
than eight or nine cents a day, and while many more earned 
from thirty to forty cents, very few earned as much as fifty or 
sixty cents. Women cotton operatives on the other hand worked 
in factories, and were regularly employed at what were then con- 
sidered very good wages for women. Moreover, in the cotton 
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mills, some women were employed at highly skilled work, so that 


a capable ambitious girl could make very good wages indeed. 
In general, it would not be far wrong to say that what were 
regarded as “high” earnings for shoebinders corresponded 


roughly with the “low” earnings of women in the cotton mills. 
The class of women who worked in the two industries seems to 
have been, on the whole, pretty carefully differentiated, although 
they were all alike Americans of “good New England stock.” 
Young, ambitious, unmarried women who could leave home 
preferred the cotton mills which offered to those who were 
industrious, skilled work, steady employment, and high wages. 
Married women and widows on the other hand naturally pre- 
ferred work which could be done in their own homes and could 
be neglected when household cares were pressing. Other women 
who could not “be spared” at home, or those who still cherished 
a social prejudice against “factory hands,” also preferred home 
work to mill work. 

Social conditions in the towns and villages in which the mak- 
ing of boots and shoes had become an important industry were, 
on the whole, very favorable during this period. The trade had 
centered in eastern Massachusetts, where, in the “shoe villages,” 
most of the workmen owned their own homes, and had quite 
a little adjoining land for vegetable gardens and fruit. There 
were said to be three times as many freeholders among the 
operatives in the boot and shoe industry as among the em- 
ployees in the cotton, wool, or iron manufacture.’"*° How 
far this statement is trustworthy, it is not possible to say, 
but it is certainly true that so far as the textile industries 
are concerned, they employed a larger proportion of women 
and offered much better opportunities to women than did 
the manufacture of boots and shoes. The latter was much 
more a men’s industry, demanding skilled men employees, and 
offering practically no skilled work for women. It was only 
natural, therefore, that the largest proportion of freeholders 


% Proceedings of the Convention of the Manufacturers, Dealers, and Opera- 
tives in the Shoe and Leather Trade in the State of Massachusetts (Boston, 
1842), p. 30. 
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should be found in the industry which employed the largest pro- 
portion of skilled men. That both the men and women, how- 
ever, formed a superior class of workpeople, native-born of 
good stock, intelligent, and reliable, there can be no question. 
Amasa Walker in an address before the “Convention of Manu- 
facturers in the Shoe and Leather Business,” in 1842, said, em- 
phatically, that no villages “stood higher than the shoe villages 
of New England in the moral, social, and intellectual condition 
of their inhabitants. The population engaged in the trade was,” 
he thought, “distinguished for general intelligence. The busi- 
ness was a social business, the people were not crowded together 
in factory buildings; their conversation was not drowned by the 
noise of machinery; they had many and great opportunities for 
reading and instruction, and mutual improvement.” !* 

The women binders unfortunately did not have the advan- 
tages that came from working in groups as the men did. Every 
shoemaker’s shop at that time was said to be a center of instruc- 
tion and a place where political questions were threshed out.*® 
A statement frequently quoted at the time that “every shoe- 
maker in Lynn was fit to be a United States senator’ illus- 
trates contemporary opinion of the craft. 

Both shoemakers and shoebinders suffered in common with 
most of the working people of the time from the truck system.*° 
Some “bosses” paid their binders exclusively in orders on dry- 
goods stores where they were mercilessly overcharged for what 
they bought, and a man who could advertise to “pay cash” had 
no difficulty in getting workpeople at any season. In general, 
however, higher rates were paid when orders were giveri.*! 

In striking contrast to these New England women and the 
conditions under which they were employed were the poor shoe- 
binders of the larger cities who worked in wretched tenement 
homes, and who were really the victims of an early sweating 

" Ibid., President’s Address, p. 30. 

% Johnson, op. cit., p. 198. 

% Quoted in Reports of the Industrial Commission, VII, 363. 

»” See p. 342 for an account of this system in the cotton industry. 


1 Johnson, op. cit., p. 87. 
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system. Matthew Carey, the early philanthropist and publicist, in 
an open letter of remonstrance** regarding “the inadequate pay- 
ment which females receive for their labor,” said that the work 
for which women were notoriously underpaid both in New York 
and Philadelphia, included the folding and stitching of books, 
the sewing of carpet rags, the work done for the army and navy, 
and the binding of shoes. These were what one might call the 
“sweated trades” of the first half of the nineteenth century; and 
it is clear that, so fat,as working conditions were concerned, there 
was little in common between the shoebinders of the Massachu- 
setts towns and villages and the shoebinders of the cities. The 
condition of these women was pictured as one of extreme 
wretchedness, and the “garret bosses” under whom they worked 
were undoubtedly heavy taskmasters.* 

But the work of women shoebinders everywhere, together 
with the work of the shoemakers, was destined to be completely 
revolutionized. In the year 1845, the first important labor-sav- 
ing machine to be used in the manufacture of boots and shoes 
was introduced, and the third period in the history of the indus- 
try may be said to have begun. This period has been marked by 
a long series of remarkable mechanical inventions, the long- 
delayed establishment of the modern system, and the bringing to 
an end of the old primitive methods of work in the shoemakers’ 
shops and binders’ homes. 

The machine which was invented in 1845 was for leather 
rolling, and was therefore not directly connected with the mak- 
ing of shoes, and did not in any way affect the work which 
women were doing. But within a few years the invention of 
the sewing-machine brought about the most radical change in the 
industry which has affected their work. It was soon discovered 
that the sewing-machine could be successfully ted with dry 
thread for the work of “binding and stitching’? which women 
had been doing by hand, and in 1852 the first machine for stitch- 


™M. Carey, Essays on Public Charities of Philadelphia. (Philadelphia, 
1830), sth ed. 

* For an account of the system to which the garret-bosses belonged, see E. 
T. Freedley, Philadelphia and Its Manufactures (Philadelphia, 1867), p. 178. 
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ing shoe uppers was used in Lynn. The machine was a “Singer 
patent,’ and a woman operator was employed to run it.24 When 
its superiority to the old method of closing and binding uppers 
by hand had been demonstrated, the machine soon came into very 
general use. The amount of work which a binder could do in a 
given period of time was, of course, vastly increased, and other 
changes necessarily followed. In Lynn stitching shops were 
started in various parts of the city. Steam-power was shortly 
substituted for foot-power in the running of the machines, and 
it became inevitable that the work should be transferred from 
the home to the factory. 

Just before the introduction of the machine an increase not 
only in the number but in the proportion of women employees 
in the industry had been noted. This is indicated in the table 
given below, which shows the number of women employed in the 
manufacture of shoes in the state of Massachusetts and in the 
city of Lynn at the beginning and at the end of the decade. 


City or Lynn STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


| 27,199 29,252 


2,719 
18,678 (40%) 22,310 (43%) 


Women 3,209 (54%) 


| 

| 

1845* | 1845* | 18s0t 

| 

| 


Total.......| 5,928 | 45,877 51,562 


*Data for 1845 from Massachusetts Tables of Industry. 
t From Hunt's Merchant's Magazine, XXXIII, 126. 
¢ From Census Data for i8so. 


No very great weight can be attached to conclusions drawn 
from this table, since the data are probably none of them very 
accurate. It is, nevertheless, interesting that the proportion of 
women employed in the industry increased from 54 to 59 per 
cent. for the city of Lynn, and from 40 to 43 per cent. for the 
state as a whole. This slightly greater increase in the propor- 
tion of women can perhaps be explained as the result of the in- 
troduction of the leather-rolling machine in 1845. With this 
machine, it was said that “a man could do in a minute what 
would require half an hour’s hard work with a lap-stone and 


™ Johnson, op. cit., p. 16. 
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hammer.” *° The increase in proportion of women, therefore, 
probably did not mean that the kind or the quantity of work done 
by women had been changed, but merely that one of the proces- 


ses carried on by men required fewer hands than formerly.** 
There had been no change up to this point in the division of 
labor between men and women. 

In comparing the statistics given in the census of 1850 with 
those from the census of 1860, the results of the introduction of 
the sewing-machine are seen in the decrease both in the number 
and in the proportion of women employed. Data are not avail- 
able for Lynn, but they are given for the United States and the 
state of Massachusetts. 


Unrrep STATES 


1850 
Men 72,305 94,515 | 29.252 
Women.......| 32,949 (31%) 28,515 (23%) | 22,310 (44%) 


Total |105,254 123,029 | 51,562 


The percentage which women formed of all employees de- 
creased, for the country as a whole, from 31 per cent. in 1850 to 
23 per cent. in 1860, and the Census of 1860 in commenting 
upon this change attributed it correctly enough to the increased 
use of the sewing-machine.”* 

The year 1860 was a significant one in the industry because 
of the great shoemakers’ strike in Lynn during that year. It 
was charged that the whole trade was “in an unhealthy con- 
dition,” probably in part because of the necessity of rapid ad- 
justment to new conditions. The object of the strike was higher 
wages, and while no attempt can be made here to follow the 

* Twelfth Census Manufactures, III, 755. 

* A writer in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine (XXXIII, 126) said, in comment- 
ing on this increase in the number of women employed, “increased skill and in- 
telligence have been brought to bear upon the manufacture by which female now 
accomplishes results greatly surpassing those of male industry in the former 
period, and also that in the face of a very important rise in hides and other raw 
materials, and of a large advance in wages.” 


* 1860 Census of Manufactures, \xvii. 


| MASSACHUSETTS 
| 
| | 
1860 
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various labor difficulties in the industry, this one is of special 
interest because the shoebinders were also on strike. A con- 
temporary account relates that in several instances, at one time 
during a snowstorm, “large bodies of females appeared in the 
ranks.” On one occasion hundreds of women “in grand proces- 
sion” with the striking shoemakers formed “‘an imposing specta- 
Other labor-saving inventions had been introduced in the 
industry in the years between 1845 and 1860—“rolling,” “buff- 
ing,” “splitting,” and “racing” machines for preparing sole 
leather, the machines for cutting soles, taps, and heels, cable-wire 
nailers, sand-papering, heel-making, burnishing, and pegging 
machines ; and with all of these the general substitution of steam 
for hand power.”® No invention, however, changed the work 
of men as completely as the sewing-machine had changed the 
work of women. For binding and stitching had ceased to be a 
by-employment which women could carry on in as leisurely a 
fashion as they wished, and earn a few cents a day in their own 
homes. Women who worked at the sewing of uppers must now 
go to a factory and work regularly during a long working day. 
An account of a Haverhill factory in 1860 after the introduc- 
tion of the pegging machine describes the various processes by 
which a shoe was then manufactured, all of which were carried 
on under one roof. The fourth story of one of the buildings 
was used as a stitching-room “occupied by ladies who tend the 
stitching-machines which are also run by steam, thus saving 
them from what otherwise must prove a laborious and fatiguing 
operation.’’*° 

As the machine came to be more and more generally used, 
the piecework rates for work done at home must have been 
greatly reduced, and binders who could not go into factories 
and continued to do hand work, must have found their lot a very 
hard one. A Philadelphia shoebinder complained in 1862 that 

*See the account in the History of Lynn, by Alonzo Lewis and James R. 


Newhall (Boston, 1865), p. 459. 
* These inventions and others are enumerated in the 1905 Census of Manu- 


factures, III, 242. 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, LIII, 471. 
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she was receiving only thirty-seven cents for work for which 
she had formerly been paid seventy-five cents.** 

The old system was not of course swept out of existence ail 
at once, and the introduction in 1862 of the wonderful McKay 
machine for sewing uppers to soles greatly accelerated the move- 
ment toward the concentration of the industry in factories, and 
other inventions and improvements between 1860 and 1870 gave 
it further impetus. 

The McKay machine was introduced at a time when the in- 
dustry was losing men on account of the war, and was said to 
do the work of the shoemakers who had gone to the front.** 
This work of sewing uppers and soles together had always been 
done by men, but in the early experiments with the machine 
women seem to have been tried as operators. One instance is 
given of a woman in Haverhill who for three years earned 
about eighteen dollars a week at the McKay machine shortly 
after its introduction.** The machine was, however, at first run 
by foot-power, and operating it must have been heavy work. 
But the installation of power was not long delayed, and during 
this same decade other improvements and inventions added new 
machines driven by power to those already in use.** 

The factory system found its earliest and most complete 
development in Lynn. A report of the State Bureau of Labor 


in 1872,® in giving an account of the shoebinders, said that in 
Lynn work in all departments was largely done by machinery, 
and that each workman carried on one special process. At this 
time the work was confined to two seasons, each lasting about 
seventeen weeks. Women were given two to four days’ work a 


™ See a journalistic account of the hardships which women suffered as a 
result of the introduction of the sewing-machine in Think and Act, by Virginia 
Penny (Philadelphia, 1869), p. 32. 

“2 Jy the Matter of the Application of Lyman Blake, etc. (pamphlet, Boston 
Public Library), p. 10. 

42. 

“For a full account of this period 1860-70 see Shaler, United States of 
America, II, 855-57. This account is briefly summarized in 1905 Census of 
Manufactures, III, 242, 243. 

* Third Annual Report, pp. 103, 104. 
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week as the season began, with a gradual increase to full time dur- 
ing the rush season, which was followed again by a decrease. 
Wages during the busy season were very high for women, but 
it must not be forgotten that this was during the period of green- 
back inflation, when everything was high. Wages were reported 
for 1,026 women in Lynn, and out of this number nearly half 
were earning more than ten dollars a week, 135 were earning 
from twelve to fifteen dollars, and 68 from fifteen to eighteen 
dollars.** 

Two important strikes occurred in the industry during this 
year, both of them “women’s strikes.’”’ In Stoneham, three hun- 
dred of the “Daughters of Crispin” Lodge,** employed as 
machine operators in three different factories, struck for higher 
rates on a certain kind of piecework; they were out of work 
for about two weeks when it became evident that their places 
could probably be filled without much difficulty, and the strike was 
declared off. The two leaders in the strike, however, according 
to a contemporary account, were not afterward admitted to any 
of the shops, and were only able “to obtain work of an inferior 
kind, which they were obliged to do at home.”** 

The Lynn strike of the same year was a much more impor- 
tant one. It began at first in one or two shoe-stitching shops, 
but finally extended throughout the city. It was caused by “an 
attempt of the boss-stitchers (employers) to reduce the wages 
of those receiving the highest wages one-seventh per cent., and 
increasing the lowest-paid as much, to establish more uniform 
prices.” The women protested with great spirit “against any 

“Third Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, p. 104. 
Under the shoemaking industry, a report is given of the wages of 1,867 women 
in the form of a classified wage-table with the following totals; 563 women at 
$8 a week, 408 at $9, 514 from $10 to $12, 247 from $12 to $15, 135 from $15 
to $18. 

* An attempt to write the history of women in trade unionism has already 
been disclaimed, but strikes and labor difficulties are occasionally noted when 
they seem to throw light upon the relation of women to the industry. Early 
labor organizations among the shoemakers were called Lodges of the Knights of 
St. Crispin, and women, who often had lodges of their own, were “Ladies of St. 
Crispin.” See Herron, Labor Organization among Women, p. 5. 

% Third Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor (1872) pp. 
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reduction of wages on any pretext whatever.’”” The “boss- 
stitchers” then agreed among themselves to compel every woman 
employed by one of their number to sign a certificate agreeing 
to give two weeks’ notice before stopping or to forfeit five dol- 
lars. The women shoestitchers again acted with promptness 
and courage. At a meeting which was attended by about nine 
hundred of the women who were affected by the order, it was 
unanimously voted “that they could not comply with the resolu- 
tion, nor submit to any rule or regulation binding them, that did 
not likewise affect their employers.” The resolutions which 
were passed at that meeting are of sufficient interest to be quoted 
at length, since they throw a good deal of light upon the char- 
acter of the women shoe operatives of this period. 


We, the working-women, in convention assembled, do accept the fol- 
iowing resolutions, as an earnest expression of our sentiments: 

WHerEAS, we have long been sensible of the need of protecting our 
rights and privileges, as free-born women, and are determined to defend 
them and our interest as working-women, to the fullest extent of our 
ability: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the working-women of Lynn, known as Upper 
Fitters and Finishers of Boots and Shoes, do enter a most solemn protest 
against any reduction of wages, on any pretext whatever; and that we will 
not submit to any rules binding upon us, that do not equally affect our 
employers. 

Resolved, That we feel grateful to the shoemakers of Lynn, for their 
interest and determination to stand by us in our time of need. 

Resolved, That we, the free women of Lynn, will submit to no rules or 
set of rules that tend to degrade and enslave us. 

Resolved, That we will accept no terms whatever, either with regard 
to a reduction of prices, notices to quit, or forfeiture of wages. That while 
we utterly ignore the spirit of selfishness and illiberality, which prompted 
the late action of our would-be oppressors, we will not hesitate to resist, in 
a proper manner, the unjust encroachments upon our rights. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be given to each one of the 
Committee, to be, by them, presented to each girl in every shop, and her 
signature thereon obtained, that she will adhere to the terms of the resolu- 
tions; and should any one of the employees of the shop be reduced in her 
wages, or ill treated, we will desist from our work until she has obtained 
her rights. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above be inserted in the Lynn papers, and 
a large surplus number be provided for distribution among the girls. 
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These resolutions were not only distributed in every shop in 
Lynn, but published in two of the leading newspapers as well. 
The “bosses” were afraid to carry on the contest in the face of 
such united action, and the shoestitchers won the day. Their 
wages were unmolested, and the obnoxious certificates were never 
issued.*® 

Looking at the work done by women in the early 70's, after 
the application of machinery and the removal of the industry 
from the shops and homes to the factories, it appears that the 
division of labor between men and women was altered very little 
if at all by these revolutionary changes. Men still did the cut- 
ting,*” earning about three dollars a day in Lynn, and they con- 
tinued to do the work of sewing uppers to soles, using the new 
McKay machines instead of the old laborious hand sewing or 
pegging. For operating the new machines, they received from 
twenty-five to forty dollars a week.*? Women and girls were 
still almost exclusively engaged in fitting and sewing shoe 
uppers, earning at this time from seven to fourteen dollars a 
week. An employer from Stoughton reported that as fitters, 
“girls and women of all ages from thirteen up” were employed 
and paid from fifty cents to three dollars a day. 

The work of these fitters, however, was only a part of the 
work which the old binders had done, for the “fitter,” as the 
name indicates, merely fitted or pasted linings to uppers, and 
got the work ready to be stitched on the machine. “Lasting” 
in preparation for the sewing-together of soles and uppers by 
the McKay machine, was done by both men and women, the 
women earning from twelve to twenty dollars a week, the men 
from thirty-six to forty.4? “Heeling” and “finishing” were done 


* The account of this strike is given in the Third Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, pp. 434-36. 

“ The following statements regarding work and wages are from Re Biake, 
pp. 40-48. The quotations are all from Lynn and Stoughton. 

“The caution should be repeated that quotations of wages from 1861-79 
are on a “greenback” basis. 

“Just how the work of men and women differed in this occupation, if there 
was a difference, it has not been possible to discover. 
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by men as they always had been** and at that time for wages of 


three or four dollars a day. 

It would seem, therefore, that in this early period immedi- 
ately following the establishment of the machine system, both 
men and women were doing much the same work as they had 
done before. The method of working had been radically 
changed, but this had not altered the line of delimitation which 
had of old been drawn between the work of the shoemaker and 
the shoebinder. Women were making uppers, stitching and 
binding by machine, and men were “bottoming,” putting on soles 
by machine. If either had encroached upon a field belonging to 
the other, the results were not visible at this time. 

Attention should be called here, perhaps, to the fact that 
although the industry had become so generally a factory indus- 
try by 1870, the old hand processes had not altogether disap- 
peared. In 1875, the State Census of Massachusetts still re- 
ported 4 1,518 women in the boot and shoe manufacture 
employed in their own homes, and although fifteen hundred is 
quite insignificant compared with the twenty-two thousand 
women who were employed in this manner in 1850 just before 
the introduction of the sewing-machine, it indicates that the 
hand industry had not altogether died out. There remained, 
even after the introduction of machinery, a considerable trade 
in hand-made goods, women’s “buskins” and slippers, and ankle- 
ties for children. A manufacturer who produced such goods 
reported in 1872 that the work was done by both men and 
women. The women did the binding with leather, and the rest 
of the work was done by men, who were usually small farmers, 
and who worked at shoemaking only part of the time. He 
found it impossible to estimate the earnings of either shoemak- 


“ There had been no heels on ladies’ shoes from about 1830 to 1855, but after 
this time heels came back into fashion, and journeymen were employed to “heel” 
shoes and “heeling” became a special process. See Johnson, Lynn, p. 340. 

“ Massachusetts Census (1875), I], 825. Of these 1,518 women, 575 were 
reported from Lynn, 225 from Haverhill, 101 from Marblehead, and smaller 


numbers for other towns, 
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ers or binders, because, he said, “they work at home and as and 
when they please.” 4° 


The further question which concerns us is whether, in the 


period of more than a quarter of a century, the mechanical 
changes and improvements which have taken place have resulted 
in changing the work done by women in the industry, or in 
increasing the proportion of women employed. A very inter- 
esting general statement on this point which is found in the 
report of the federal Bureau of Labor on Hand and Machine 


Labor,*® is as follows: 

As regards the displacement of males by females, it should also be noted 
that in the New England states there are comparatively few factories in the 
shoe industry where this has taken place, though in the shoe factories in 
other sections of the country it is not uncommon to find women and girls 
operating machines and doing work that was formerly done by men. On 
the other hand, in states west and south of New England, men and boys 
have for years been largely employed in the upper-stitching department, 
while in New England, and particularly in the province of women’s shoes, 
this part of the work has always been reserved for females. 


The Census has commented upon this point from time to 
time. In 1880, the report of a manufacturer, who had stated 
that the introduction of the sewing-machine had greatly in- 
creased the number of women employed, was declared to be 
perhaps 
a correct statement so far as it applies to the manufactories directly, but 
.... hardly a correct one if all the women employed under the old system 
are considered. Under the system in vogue before the introduction of the 
sewing-machine, employment was given to ‘large numbers of women at their 
homes. This method has almost entirely ceased with the introduction of 
machinery. More women are employed in the works than formerly, but 


many less outside.” 
In 1900, the 7welfth Census called attention to the fact that 


in the industry of boots and shoes, from 1890 to 1900 there was 
a remarkable increase in the number of women and children 


“Third Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor (1872), p. 
131. 

“ Thirteenth Annual Report (1898), p. 122. 

“ Ninth Census, Vol. XX, Special Report by Joseph D. Weeks, p. 15. 
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employed, while the number of men showed an actual decrease 
from 91,406 to 91,215. The explanation given by the Census 
was that “women are largely taking the places of men in this 
industry in the operation of the lighter kind of machinery, and 
children are to a considerable extent succeeding to the places 
made vacant by women.” #8 Part of this increase, however, was 


probably due to some changes in the preparation of leather 


which it seems fair to regard as indirectly connected with the 
industry. The census pointed out that in the tanning of leather, 
by reason of improved machinery, there had been a constantly 
decreasing demand for skilled workmen. “Women and girls 
are now performing the work of men.” *° 

The census statistics showing the increase in the number of 
women employed during the last twenty-five years, are presented 
in the table below: 


BOOTS AND SHOES*—FACTORY PRODUCT. NUMBER OF PERSONS 
EMPLOYED 1880-1905 


Children under [Percentage of Women } 
Men Women Sixteen | to Total Employees 


82,547 25,122 3,483 23 
1890........ 91,406 39,849 2,435 30 
| 90,415 46,894 4,521 33 
95,257 49,535 5,132 33 


* Statistics from the earlier censuses are excluded from this table as not properly comparable with the 
data which are given. These data are for ‘‘boots and shoes—factory product,” while in the census reports 
prior to 1880, data for ‘‘boots and shoes—factory product” and ‘‘boots and shoes—custom work and 
repairing,’’ were so combined that the data cannot be correctly segregated. See the 1905 Census of Manu- 
factures, II1, 2209. 


Such statistical evidence as we have in this table shows quite 
plainiy that while there was a striking increase in the propor- 
tion of women employed from 1880 to 1890, since that time 
the movement, if it may be so called, has gradually died out. 
The increase was only 3 per cent. from 1890-1900, and since 
1900 there has been no change at all. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory method of ascertaining how 
far the old lines of demarkation between men’s work and 
women’s work have been eliminated is to examine for some 

“Twelfth Census, “Manufactures,” I, cxxvii. 


Ibid., cxiv. 
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individual factories the actual number of men and women em- 
ployed today in the different processes. Such factory records 
are furnished us, without prejudice of choice, in one of the 
special reports of the commissioner of labor. While collected 
for another purpose, they show clearly what the division of 
labor between men and women is at the present time. 


NUMBER OF MEN AND WOMEN EMPLOYED IN TWO SHOE 
FACTORIES IN 1904* 


Union Factory | Non-Unton Factory 


Males Females Males Females 


Cutting-room, upper stock and trimming .. 230 5 205 
Cutting-room, sole stock andtrimming....| 148 I: 176 
Fitting and stitching-room | 101 5 117 
Gang or bottoming-rooms............... 620 wes 807 
Finishing-rooms........ 141 132 


*From Eleventh Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor, ‘‘Regulation and Restriction of 


Output” (1904), Pp. 502, 


An examination of these factory records shows that the large 
proportion of women employees—86 per cent. in one estab- 
lishment, and 77 per cent. in the other—are still engaged in the 
work of sewing uppers, which, although done with power 
machines, is essentially the same process which was carried on 
in the old days in fishermen’s cottages and in village homes. 

Moreover, it should be noted that work which was so exclu- 
sively done by women in the period preceding the establishment 
of the factory system is now shared with men. In one estab- 
lishment 27 per cent. of the employees in the fitting- and stitch- 
ing-room were men, and in the other 22 per cent. were men. It 
is, of course, also significant that 14 per cent. of the women 
in one factory, and 23 per cent. in the other, are engaged in 
other processes which were formerly carried on almost wholly 
by men. It seems clear, however, that the radical changes of 
the last twenty-five years in the place and the method of work 
have altered only very slightly the old line of division between 
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“men’s work” and “women’s work.” The line is less distinct, 
possibly, but it is still drawn in much the same place. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the factory records 
given above are very greatly simplified. The displacement of 


hand methods by machinery has resulted in the most elaborate 
division of processes within the six large groups which are indi- 
cated in the table. This can best be illustrated by giving as a 
concrete example an account of the way in which the work in the 
stitching-room, which corresponds to “binding and sewing” done 
by women in the earlier period, is subdivided today. There are 
now forty-eight different occupations carried on in this room, and 
while an enumeration of them may be tedious, nothing short of 
this can indicate how minute this division of labor has become. 
The last census volume dealing with Employees and Wages 
gives the following list of the various classes of operatives em- 
ployed in the stitching-rooms:*°® Skivers, cementers, pasters, 
folders (these all employed in the work of preparation), upper 
stitchers, eyelet row stitchers, seam rubbers, seam pounders, gore 
stitchers, gusset stitchers, lining stitchers, lining makers, liners, 
closers on, in-seamers, vamp liners, facing stitchers, beaders, top 
stitchers, carders, button-hole machine operators, button hole 
finishers, button sewers, punchers (of holes for eyelets), gang 
punch operators, eyeleters, fastener setters, hookers, markers 
(of vamp tips), top markers, tip stitchers, tippers, tip pasters, 
perforators, tip fixers, vamp closers, vampers, barrers, stayers, 
heelstay stitchers, eyelet stay stitchers, fancy stitchers, foxing 
stitchers, tongue binders, tongue stitchers, strap makers, table 
workers, and table hands. 

It should be emphasized that this list includes only the opera- 
tives in one single department, the stitching-room, and that the 
work which has been subdivided into these forty-eight processes 
was formerly a single process done by one woman in the days 
before the invention of the sewing-machine. The same census 
volume from which this list was taken gives for the whole indus- 
try 126 different classes of operatives. There is probably no 

© Twelfth Census (1900), Special Report on Employees and Wages, by Davis 
R. Dewey, pp. 1198-1201. 
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industry today in which the subdivision of labor is more minute, 
or in which the substitution of machine for hand labor has been 
more complete. 

In the first part of this article certain points of contrast were 
noted between the “‘boot and shoe” industry and the cotton 
manufacture, and it may be well to summarize these briefly: 
shoemaking had always been men’s work historically, while the 
making of cloth had in large part been done by women; in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the industrial revolution was 
taking place in the cotton industry, while boots and shoes con- 
tinued to be made by the old hand processes; of the two indus- 
tries, the cotton mills during this period offered greater induce- 
ments to women, while “boots and shoes’ with heavy skilled 
work demanding a regular apprenticeship, and offering high 
wages and independent conditions of employment, was more 
attractive to men. The cotton mills, therefore, continued through 
the first half of the nineteenth century to be a women’s indus- 
try; shoemaking remained a men’s trade, although a system of 
division of labor had made it possible to employ large numbers 
of women for one of the intermediate processes. 

In conclusion, a further point of contrast between the two 
industries may be noted. Since 1850 one of the most striking 
changes that has occurred in the cotton industry has been the 
increase in the proportion of men employed in the mills. The 
number of men operatives has increased so rapidly that they 
now outnumber the women, and the last census has called atten- 
tion to the fact that men are displacing women in the cotton 
manufacture. Moreover, the men, who have been driving the 
women out of the mills are few of them Americans. In round 
numbers 28,000 of the 39,000 men employed as cotton opera- 
tives in Massachusetts during the taking of the most recent 
census were foreign-born, and nearly 9,000 more were the 
native-born sons of foreign-born parents.°! The foreign ele- 
ment among the women operatives is quite as large. In brief, 
then, the tendency during the last half-century has been toward 


® These data are from the Twelfth Census: Occupations. The census of 
manufactures does not give statistics relating to nationality. 
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the displacement of women operatives by men, and toward the 


substitution of immigrant for American labor. 

In “boots and shoes,” on the other hand, there has been an 
increase in the proportion of women employees, although not 
a sufficiently large increase to indicate any tendency toward the 
driving-out of the men operatives. Shoemaking remains a men’s 
industry. The industry also remains predominantly American, 
with a large proportion of both men and women operatives 
native-born. A comparison of the data from the last census, 
showing the general nativity of the operatives of both industries, 
is of interest. Statistics are given for Massachusetts,®* the state 
which historically has taken the lead in both industries. 


Women 
Boots and Cotton Mill Boots and Cotton Mill 
Shoes | Operatives Operatives 


Native- Native parents ..| 20,512 2,045 
born / Foreign parents .. | 13,941 
Foreign-born. . ee 


48,469 


These data show very clearly that while the great majority 
of cotton mill employees, both men and women, are foreign- 
born in the boot and shoe industry 72 per cent. of the men 
and 81 per cent. of the women are native-born. There are 
perhaps two rather obvious reasons why immigrant labor has 
not been introduced to any great extent in the shoe factories. 
In spite of the fact that machinery has been applied to practi- 
cally every minute process into which the making of shoes can 
be divided, the work continues to demand skilled and responsi- 
ble operatives, and the level of wages has been kept so high that 
the industry continues to attract the more intelligent native-born 
working people. The following wage statistics from the 

2From Twelfth Census (1900), “Occupations,” 

53 An operative from a Massachusetts town which contained both cotton 
mills and shoe factories in his testimony before the state bureau of labor, said 


with regard to the frequent changes in the working force of the cotton mills: 
“There is shoemaking in town for boys, and a great deal of stitching on ma- 


Total... i 38,889 16,970 37,912 
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Twelfth Census are given to show the contrast between the two 
industries with respect to this point. 


WAGES IN COTTON MILLS AND BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


MEDIAN WAGE* QUARTILES* 


Men Women 


Cotton mills «| ‘ $6.50-11.99 | $5.00-7 .yg 
Boots and shoes. . . ; | 9.00-15.49 | 6.00-9.49 


| 


* These data are taken from Professor Dewey’s Report on Employees and Wages (1903). The median 
wage together with the two quartiles is considered less misleading than the average wage alone. The 
**median”™ is the wage of the operative who stands exactly half way up the wage scale, i. e., half of the 
operatives are paid less and half are paid more; the first ‘‘quartile”’ is the wage of the employee who 
stands one-fourth of the way up the scale and the second quartile that of the employee who is three-fourths 
of the way up. To illustrate with the data given above, one-fourth of the men employed in the cotton 
industry do not get more than $6.50 a week, or half do not get more than $8.50, and three-fourths do 
not get above $11.99. These data therefore make possible a comparison of the wage-scale at three points. 

It is, of course, quite obvious that by the payment of high 
wages, the boot and shoe industry has been able to hold its 
American working people as the cotton industry has not. There 
is, however, another possible explanation of this point in the 
fact that the shoe manufacture is one of the industries in which 
America has pioneered. In the cotton industry, immigrant 
operatives were quite likely to be equal and even superior to the 
native-born in skill and training, but American methods in the 
making of shoes have been unique, and immigrant labor there- 
fore has meant for this industry unskilled labor, only a limited 
amount of which could be utilized. 
chines, for girls. Their wages in the mill are very low—some ten to sixteen 
dollars a month—and as soon as the children are old enough they leave; the 
girls going to the stitching machines, the boys to shoemaking.”—Report for 


1872, p. 389. 
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A STUDY OF NEW ENGLAND REVIVALS 


SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Though the literature of revivals is pretty large it consists 
almost wholly of the narrative of striking incidents with almost 
no effort at scientific data or method of study. The conclusions 
reached are based chiefly on the general opinions of the writers. 
Of course these have their value. But the modern student rises 
from their perusal with the feeling that here is a field that needs 
scientific treatment along several lines of study. First of all the 
facts need collection, analysis, and classification, so far as possi- 
ble, and interpretation by the methods of social science. Then 
the psychologist has a rich field for his study. Baldwin, Star- 
buck, and Coe have incidentally touched it. Dr. Boris Sidis, and 
Professor F. M. Davenport especially, in his sane book on 
Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, and to some extent Dr. 
George B. Cutten have entered it in a most suggestive way. 
But the work of all these has been alongside of the field itself 
rather than directly in it. Then the sociologist, the student of 
ethics and religious pedagogy have a part to perform. Mean- 
while we are seeing fresh efforts put forth to promote revivals, 
and these by business men who conduct their own private busi- 
ness on the strictest scientific lines, making the largest use of 
cost accounting and the resources of science but with no apparent 
thought of using the method in ecclesiastical affairs. 

The object of the present paper is to make a study of some 
of the facts that will serve as an introduction to something like 
a scientific treatment of the entire field along the lines indicated 
above. Those who are disposed to object to the conclusions of 
the paper will bear in mind the limited part of the field it attempts 
to explore. 

The most trustworthy data with which to begin are the sta- 
tistics of additions of original members to the churches most 
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affected by revivals so far as these are accessible to the student. 
Those who come into the various local churches by transfer 
from other churches are for obvious reasons left out of the 
accounting. 

The statistics of the total number of members in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of the entire country seem to have been 
fairly well kept from its first General Conference in this coun- 
try in 1773. But the statistics of probationers and of addi- 
tions are less satisfactory for statistical purposes. For this 
reason the figures given from the Methodists are for gains and 
losses in members as officially reported, except for the revival 
of 1877 where those for probationers are used. The Congre- 
gationalists of Connecticut began the collection of statistics as 
early as 1816. But the earliest figures were meager and for 
members only and cannot be trusted for the purpose of this 
paper. A little before 1830 figures showing original additions 
begin to appear in that and other states. From 1830 the sta- 
tistics of additions on “profession” or “confession of faith” 
in the Congregational churches of New England and of “bap- 
tisms” in the Baptist churches are increasingly full. Statistics 
of this class, drawn from the records of the local churches 
annually by the clerks or sometimes by the pastors, are by far 
the most trustworthy of ecclesiastical statistics that we have for 
the period they cover.’ Their defects are of comparatively little 
importance, errors in the long run balancing each other. 

The value of the statistics of these additions to churches lies 
in the fact that they are usually accepted as, and are on the whole 
the best test of the results of revivals. They are the most used by 
the advocates of revivals. Of course they are but one of several 
tests, most of which will come within the scope of those other 
studies which have been pointed out as needed. 

A brief notice of the few figures for earlier revivals in New 
England may be properly taken at this point. In the valuable 
Contribution to the Ecclesiastical History of Essex County, 
Massachusetts, statistics are given from the original church 
records of the additions, original and by letter, the latter in 
those times being few in number, in one total, from 1701 down 
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to date, for five churches of importance in northeastern Massa- 
chusetts. In 1717 revivals added 395 to these churches and 281 
were added the next year, or an average of 338. For ten years 
before the average annual additions were 62. For the eleven 
years following they were 28 on the average. Then a lesser re- 
vival increased the additions in 1741 and 1742, to be followed by 
a decline as before. Jonathan Edwards writes of the great re- 
vival in the First Church of Newburyport in 1742. The records 
show that 118 came into that church in that year, that 111 were 
added in the preceding five years and 16 in all in the six years 
following the revival. There are no official records of the 
additions in Northampton in the great revivals of 1734 and 
1742. But Edwards writes that there were 300 conversions and 


that 100 united with the church before one communion and 60 
before another. Yet in later years he laments that not one had 
come into the church in the years 1744-48. Perhaps part of this 
decline may have been due to his troubles over social matters, 
for his theological difficulties did not begin until 1749. 

But the nineteenth century was the great century for revivals. 


They began in the closing years of the eighteenth century. The 
vigorous growth of the new order of Methodists and the push- 
ing-out of the Baptists in those years undoubtedly greatly stimu- 
lated revivals. Probably the doctrinal advance among the 
Congregationalists contributed to interest in revivals as well as 
in foreign missions. The Methodist Conference of those days, 
covering much of eastern Massachusetts and vicinity, increased 
its membership from 4,260 in 1799 to 8,540 in 1805. Baptist 
churches increased about as rapidly as the Methodists. Rev. A. 
W. Smith, of the Backus Library, Boston, in an unpublished 
paper, gives some statistics of baptisms in the churches of 
Boston and vicinity in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which go to show that frequent revivals in those years put 
the Baptists of New England on their feet and left them in 1817 
with about 500 churches in New England and 37,690 members. 
But exact data applicable to the object of this paper are want- 
ing. The work of both the Baptists and the Methodists in those 
days was largely missionary, in some sense a propaganda on 
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doctrinal lines contrary to the positions of the Congregation- 
alists. Their revivals were largely extensive, reaching out- 
wards, rather than an intensive development of their old fields, 
as was the case with the Congregationalists. 

Among the Congregationalists of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts there were many revivals in the first thirty years of the 
last century. The religious revolution in Yale College and the 
birth of foreign missions fell within this period. Nettleton for 
twenty years from 1812 and Finney, who began in the last year 
or two of that period, come to the front as leaders. But with 
slight exceptions, whose figures are incorporated in one of the 
following tables, nothing of especial value to the present study 
remains. But from 1831 revivals in the last century seem to 
sweep over wider fields at the same time, those of earlier years 
appearing now in one locality and now in another. This was 
the period of four days’ “protracted meetings.” Still those 
revivals are by no means coextensive with state lines or with 
the boundaries of New England. Sometimes the revivals of one 
year in a state are followed or preceded by revivals in other 
parts. Some of these are mentioned in the notes that accom- 
pany the tables. Others are obvious. 

There were four great revivals in the period especially under 
investigation. These centered in the years 1831, 1842, or 1843 
mostly, 1858, and 1877, though in localities reported or actu- 
ally coming the year after or sometimes the year before. 

The first table that follows gives, so far as they can be found 
without going to the original church records, the additions of 
members who join for the first time, and not by letter from other 
churches, in the revival year and the number of those who come 
into the churches in the same way in the five years before the 
revival year and then in the six years after that year. But in 
case of the Methodists the annual gains and losses in members 
are used except in the revival of 1877 where the figures stand 
for probationers only. The table shows how revivals affect de- 
nominations as a whole, including both the churches that had 
the revivals and the rest. The sixth year following the revival 
is added that the turn of the tide may be noted, if it occurs then. 
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While much care has been taken to avoid errors it is proba- 
ble that there are some due to clerical mistakes and some to 
defects in the original statistics, which are always taken from 
the official yearbooks of the various bodies reported. But as 
already indicated it is believed that these errors are few and 
comparatively unimportant and balance each other so as not to 
affect the conclusions to be drawn from the tables as a whole. 

The first table is a general survey of the field as a whole 
so far as it has been practicable to gather trustworthy statistics. 
It shows the original additions to the churches among Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and in the last period Episco- 
palians, for twelve years. Except for the Methodists the 
figures are for states and by each denomination. Rhode Island 
does not appear in this or either of the following tables, as some 
of its Baptist and Congregational churches were affiliated with 
those of Massachusetts for a long period and in later years 
there are no available revival figures from them that seem to 
require separate study. As Methodist conferences rarely fol- 
low state lines the figures are given for all New England, 
except those parts of Vermont and Connecticut and a few 
churches in northwestern Massachusetts which belong to New 
York conferences. But it has not always been easy to follow 
temporary changes in conference lines. The Methodist figures 
for New England stand first in each revival period and the 
states with the other denominations follow in alphabetical 
order. The central column shows the additions for the revival 
year ; the six columns on the right the additions for the following 
years, and the five on the left those for the five years before 
the revival. On the extreme left are given in a few instances 
the total numbers of members in the churches at the close of 
the revival year, including those added that year. Totals are 
given for each period where the figures are full or nearly so, 
or without the Methodists. A minus sign before Methodist 
figures denotes loss in members that year and a blank space 
denotes no official returns for the year. The ecclesiastical year 
varied. It has begun in April, May, June, or September with 
a tendency toward adherence to the calendar year, the Congre- 
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gationalists for many recent years adopting that as their eccle- 
siastical year. The chief statistical effect of this variety is that 
the twelve months reported are not exactly the same in all 
cases. 

That the chief conclusion from the first table may be a little 
more clearly seen another table follows in which the figures for 
the revival years are preceded and followed by the average 
annual additions before and after the revival. 


TABLE II 


ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES IN THE REVIVAL YEAR AND THE AVERAGE ANNUAL ADDI- 
TIONS FOR FIVE YEARS BEFORE AND AFTER THAT YEAR 


The small figures show the number of years where it is less than 5. A minus sign 


(—) before a number denotes an annual average loss. The figures are for states but 
for New England Conference in case of Methodists. 


Annual Average 


Annual Aver 
After 


Denomination age before 
Revival Period 


State Revival Year 


| 1832 
Methodist 2,3263 1,336 
Congregational 856 1,255* 
Baptist 711! 597 612 
Congregational 1,150 


New England 
New Hampshire... . 
Vermont 


—g18 


1842 


Methodist 3,159 


1,7745 
1,390 
1,610 
1,682¢ 


New England 10,109 
3,188 612 
53230 1,310 
5,100 1,067 
2,464 
2,525 
1,244 


| Congregational 

| Congregational 
Baptist 

| Baptist 
Baptist 
Baptist 


Connecticut. 
Massachusetts 


New Hampshire... 


Rhode Island... 


Methodist 
Baptist 
Congregational 
Baptist 
Congregational 


5,105 
2,445 
5,944 
4,207 
8,811 


New England. . 
Maine..... 
Connecticut... 
Massachusetts 
1,359 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Connecticut. . . 
Maine 
Massachusetts 


Baptist 
Baptist 


Congregational 
Baptist 
Baptist 
Congregational 


| Episcopal 


154 
413 


1,646d 
609 
1,571 
2,067¢ 
1,078 


a Two years’ revival 


b 10,672 in 5 years before; 10,656 in 5 years including revival after. 
Three of these years had over 2,000 each. 


d Revival continued giving 1,989 and 2,949 in rst and ad years after 


after 


é 2.757 less in 1877-81 than in former 5 years 


1070 in Maine ( Bap.) 1st year 


| 
260 686 
515? 1,483 | | 
1877 | 
1,565 333% 
1,273 
1,791 3395 
3,271 5,698 
| 1,146 7,446 | 
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From this table it is apparent that the average annual addi- 
tions to the denominations as a whole for the five years follow- 


ing the revivals, except in the revival of 1877, to which reference 


will be made later, are from one-fourth to one-fifth the number 
of those in the revival year. It is also apparent that the average 
annual additions following the revival year are, in the majority 
of instances, decidedly less than those in the preceding years. 

But the exhibit thus far is based on the figures of all the 
churches, whether they shared in the revivals of the year or not. 
Accordingly another investigation has been made. With slight 
exceptions all churches of the Baptists and Congregationalists 
adding 50 or more in the revival year and those of the Metho- 
dists readily available have been taken. The exception is that 
only those Baptist churches adding 106 or more, I1 in all, in the 
famous revival of “Elder Knapp” in Boston in 1842 are used 
from that revival, and 13 in Vermont in 1826 and 1830. These 
churches, 337 in all, report 25,935 additions in the revival years 
ranging from 1826 to 1877 in 24 groups of from 3 to 30 churches 
each, widely scattered and in proportionate distribution between 
city and country towns. The total additions for the revival year 
and for each following year, together with the total additions 
for the following five years and the percentage which these to- 
gether make of those of the revival year are given. The total 
members of these churches at the close of the revival years are 
given in four instances. 

We are now prepared to point out some of the conclusions 
which these data seem to justify from the position of the stu- 
dent of social science, some of which seem to be clearly estab- 
lished and others to be more or less probable. Let the general 
reader again be cautioned against the assumption that this paper 
is a discussion of revivals in all their phases. It is only an 
introductory chapter to such wider treatment. It is an attempt 
to bring a reasonable amount of data together by the statistical 
method so that they can be the better observed by all and to 
treat them from the point of view of the social scientist alone, 
leaving the other parts of the field to the psychologist, the soci- 
ologist, the student of ethics and religious pedagogy, all of whom 
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must serve the religious leader before he can most wisely judge 
the matter. And let us not forget that statistics are to the student 
of social affairs what the microscope is to the biologist. They 
are only a tool of the scientific student. Statistics simply bring 
social phenomena where they can be seen and valued. When this 
has been done established social principles often enable the stu- 
dent to go beyond the conclusions of the mere statistician. The 
examination of meager data is sometimes quite sufficient to 
justify a wide prediction. All the material sciences proceed 
on the assumption that in certain departments of investigation 
general laws can be predicted from the facts found in a few 
specimens, or at least a working-hypothesis may be taken to be 
verified by later or more enlarged studies. 

This well-known scientific principle has guided this inquiry 
as it has some other investigations, which its author has made, 
extended statistics confirming earlier predictions. The exami- 
nation of a very few cases disclosed a certain uniformity appar- 
ently due to a psychological principle analagous to that of the 
physiologist, who has discovered that in case of ordinary use 
the muscle recovers from fatigue in two to four hours but when 
the action is carried so far that exhaustion has occurred the 
recovery to the natural tone is the work of weeks or months of 
rest. The psychologists seek to recognize a similar law touch- 
ing the effect of great mental excitement. Of course the princi- 
ple of evolution and the solidarity of all life suggested that the 
same law might be found in the field of sociology. Aside from 
a recognition of the practical value of the results of the re- 
search the present investigation is an attempt to bring together 
enough of the facts to justify some scientific conclusions and to 
stimulate further study by others in a field much in need of 
scientific treatment. 

The data are all drawn from New England and chiefly from 
the last three quarters of the nineteenth century simply because 
no other can be readily obtained. It would be helpful if we could 
have gone over churches in the West or gone back to the revivals 
of Finney in Western New York and elsewhere, or followed 
Nettleton to the South, or Miller and Burchard beyond New 
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England, or the work of the Tennants in New Jersey, and others, 
as well as the remarkable revivals of Kentucky a hundred years 
ago. But statistical data of any great value are utterly lack- 


ing. Besides, it seems quite unnecessary. The material we now 
have from all New England for three or four denominations, 
for four great revival periods and covering as a whole 104,716 
additions to churches in revival years and with a special study 
of 337 churches most increased by revivals having 25,935 ad- 
ditions in the revival year, would seem quite sufficient for some 
safe conclusions. Some of these conclusions may now be indi- 
cated. 

1. A large decline in additions usually follows a revival. 
This is apparent even on looking at Tables I and II in which 
all the churches of a state or denomination contribute to 
the result, whether they had a revival or not. But Table III 
brings this out distinctly. Here are 24 groups of churches from 
different denominations, and from all over New England, pro- 
portionately distributed between city and country and in four 
widely separated periods, all with two or three exceptions show- 
ing the same general result. These exceptions, which are chiefly 
those of degree only, are among the Methodists where con- 
ditions are different from those of other churches. The Metho- 
dist practice of continuous evangelistic effort and a large float- 
ing population in their city fields make the movement following 
revival years in some of their city churches more nearly uni- 
form with that of revival years. But note their great losses 
following the large additions in 1842 and 1843, when the excite- 
ment over the teaching of Miller concerning the immediate 
second coming of Christ had subsided. But of the 299 Baptist 
and Congregational churches that contribute to the last table 
less than a dozen of them show any exception to the general 
movement. And these exceptions are due to one of three 
reasons. The revival sometimes continues into the second year, 
or it is repeated three or four years later, or a changing popu- 
lation with a pastor of an evangelistic method keeps up 
the movement. A country church in Connecticut added 136 in 
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the revival year and 123 in the next year. Two or three similar 
instances were found in other states. 

2. The depression following a revival seems to continue 
from four to six years. The common length of it may be put at 
five years, that is, to the lowest point, the full recuperation 
coming later still. This varies with circumstances. An intense 
revival with large additions is often followed by a prolonged 
period with very small gains. But that this is not necessarily 
due to a lack of material appears from the facts just stated re- 
garding the recurrence of revivals in small communities. 

3. As to the measure of this loss as compared with the gains 
of the revival years, Table III gives striking results. In the first 
period with seven groups of Baptists and Congregationalists the 
105 churches in the five years following their revival year 
added all told by baptism and on confession 57 per cent. as 
many as they did in the one revival year, the groups rang- 
ing from 39 to 73 per cent. The footnotes explain the two 
high percentages, as due to continued or renewed revivals. In 
the revival of 1843 the total additions in the 73 churches in 
five groups in the five years after the revival were only 20.5 
per cent. of those in the single revival year. The highest per- 
centage is 28 for the 24 Congregational churches of Massa- 
chusetts and the lowest is 3.9 per cent. for 13 Baptist churches 
in Maine. In the third period, the revival of 1858, the total 
additions of the 117 churches in it for the five years after the 
revival were 64 per cent. of those of the revival year. But 
here the Methodists are exceptional. In the case of one group 
of 19 of their churches in the cities of eastern Massachusetts 
the gain in five years was nearly double that of the revival 
year, while in another of 19 churches in Connecticut it was 
nearly equal. Taking out these 38 Methodist churches the 
remaining 79 Baptist and Congregational churches had 34.5 per 
cent. as many in the five years as they had in the year of revival. 
The four groups in the revival of 1877 show together 51 per 
cent. as many additions in the five years after the revival as 
they had in the revival year alone. And the average for all the 
337 churches in the four periods taken together, with no allow- 
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ances, is 51 per cent. Taking out the Methodists for 1858 but 
making no allowances for the few churches which continued 
their revival into the following year or had one in some subse- 
quent one of the five years, we get the average additions of the 


299 Baptist and Congregational churches in the four periods 
taken together as 38.4 per cent. of those of the one revival year. 
In other words the annual average of additions in Baptist and 
Congregational churches having great revivals, for the next 
five years after the revival judging by the past, may not be ex- 
pected to be over 8 per cent. of what they are in the revival year. 

It will be noticed that the percentage in the period of 1843 
was much lower than in either of the others. This may be due 
to the peculiar character of that revival, which centered appar- 
ently among most churches very largely around the teaching 
of Miller, who predicted the end of the world as coming in 
1843. The motive of fear had unusual influence and when it 
was withdrawn interest slackened more than usual. The vag- 
aries of Rev. Jacob Knapp were also followed by a severe 
decline among the Baptists. The appeal too was to a less stable 
part of the population. 

4. The great revivals were those of fifty or more years ago. 
Both Connecticut and Vermont report 30 churches adding 50 or 
over in 1831. And yet there is no report from Hartford County, 
Conn., and a small part of New Haven County, reported that 
year, the two being the most populous counties probably in the 
state. More than a third of those who were in the Congre- 
gational churches of Connecticut at the close of 1831 had come 
in during that single year. The 5,100 added to the Congre- 
gational churches of Vermont that year were 28.7 per cent. of 
the members in all those churches of that state at the end of 
the year. The additions to the Congregational churches of 
Massachusetts as a whole were 9.1 per cent. of the member- 
ship in 1843. They were 12.7 per cent. in 1858 and only 6.7 
per cent. in 1877. The revival of this latter year in Connecti- 
cut was chiefly in and around two or three of the chief cities, 
where Moody and Pentecost labored. The revival of 1858 was 
probably the most useful in New England of any of the four. 
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It was general in southern New England and marked by the 
fact that it was mainly the work of the churches by themselves 
without any one great leader or much use of professional 
evangelists. The common opinion that the depression that fol- 
lowed it was due to the Civil War does not seem to rest on 
much evidence when we study it comparatively. It simply fol- 
lowed the usual trend. And it was the only great revival that 
immediately followed a great financial disturbance. 

5. The increasing length of time from one revival to another 
is worthy of some attention. Between the first and second of 
these four revival years it was II or 12 years. Between the 
second and the third it was 15 years, and then I9 to the revival 
of 1877. And we must then count 30 years or more to the 
present. Is this to be the trend? Have modern means of com- 
munication, the more general and better education of the people, 
their lessened willingness to accept those old forms of doctrine 
which were the working forces of the old-fashioned revival, 
and the greater dependence on some great leader with the central 
assembly and the large expenditure of money with elaborately 
organized machinery, made the old-time revivals less frequent 
and more difficult? Are there also psychological reasons for 
this increasing length of time between revivals? 

May better knowledge of social forces and of psychological 
principles, while enabling the modern revivalist to effect his 
objects more intelligently, at the same time make a larger num- 
ber of people more critical and less ready to be “hypnotized” 
as some are now putting it? 

6. The general figures for the revival of 1877 are significant 
of another possible change. The totals for the five years pre- 
ceding 1877 are to those of the following five years including 
the larger additions of the revival year about as 20 to 21. The 
Congregationalists of Massachusetts seem to have been losers 
by that revival of 2,757 in the additions of the quinquennial 
period including the revival year as compared with the preceed- 
ing five years, and other denominations seem to have fared but 
little better. Conditions are silently changing. A half-century 
and more ago many people looked forward to the next revival 
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for their conversion. The churches often encouraged this atti- 
tude indirectly if not directly. While the revival undoubtedly 
brings forward many who thus gain some years of church mem- 
bership and training it probably keeps many from coming into 
the churches under ordinary conditions before the revival. 
Many a pastor yields to popular pressure or looks to a revival to 
accomplish what he has either failed in or neglected to attempt. 
But with the modern methods of the Sunday school and the 
young-people’s societies the steady increase of the churches may 
be more apparent and revivals will attend more to those outside 
the usual congregations. Revivals may have a much less impor- 
tant place in the religious effort of the future. 

7. One more point of importance. /t seems to be a fact that 
revivals in the last thirty years or more have less than formerly 
the characteristics of the early revivals and have become in 
modern phrase more “evangelistic” in object and method. The 
old-time revival began in the church. There were heart-search- 
ings, a deep sense of sinfulness, penitences and confessions, pri- 
vate and public, among the leading members of the churches. 
This work of real re-vival often continued for some time before 
the effort at the unconverted began. The result was that mem- 
bers went out with power to win others, who were fellow-sin- 
ners needing with the church itself a common salvation. Here 
was real brotherhood. In recent revival efforts there has been a 
great change. The aim now is “evangelistic” in the narrow 
sense of that term. It often amounts to little more than an 
invitation to men outside the church to come into it and be as 
good as those in it are. The methods of Dawson and Gypsy 
Smith in Boston a year or two ago rose little higher than this 
plane of phariseeism and naturally failed. Dr. Chapman was 
a little better but he did not grapple with the need of the 
churches for a greater life of righteousness among their very 
leaders. We heard no confessions from ministers and eminent 
laymen that meant specific things. The deeper ethical conditions 
were not touched. It is doubtful if the municipal reforms of 
our great cities are coming out of the revivals they have had. 

It would be useful in this connection if statistics were avail- 
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able showing the number brought into the church in the more 
recent revivals from the class of highly intelligent men and 
women as compared with those of this class that were reached 
in the earlier revivals. What is the effect of revivals on this 
part of our people? 

But this and other important queries lie beyond the scope of 
this paper. The one thing made clear by this kind of study is 
the conviction that the whole field needs scientific exploration 
and valuation and that practically pastors and churches at pres- 
ent are where we should be in planning and building our houses 
if we had no architects and no landscape gardeners to guide us 
but relied wholly on our own meager knowledge and the skill 


of the mere carpenter. 


STUDY OF THE GREEKS IN CHICAGO 


GRACE ABBOTT 
Director of the League for the Protection of Immigrants 


It is only since 1900 that the Greeks have regarded the 
United States as a good field for settlement. At that time 
there were, according to the census of Ig00, only 8,655 Greeks 
in the country. Since then they have come in increasingly 
large numbers until during the year 1907 alone there were 
46,283 Greek immigrants admitted.’ In 1908, because of the 
financial stringency which caused the general decline in immi- 
gration, there were only 28,808 admitted,? but with the return 
to normal business conditions more are coming and there can 
be little doubt that the next ten years will see an enormous 
increase in our Greek population. Appreciating that its im- 
mediate neighborhood was becoming Hellenic, an investigation 
of the Greeks in Chicago was made by Hull House in order that 
with reliable information about their housing-conditions, their 
occupations, their family life, and their ambitions, the resources 
of the House could be made more useful to its new neighbors. 
For this purpose, in a preliminary investigation made last sum- 


mer, 350 Greek residences were visited and 1,467 Greeks counted 


on the schedules. These were not confined to any one neighbor- 
hood but were representative of the city’s entire Greek popu- 
lation, the wealthier as well as the poorer. During the winter 
and spring a Greek-speaking woman was employed by Hull 
House to do systematic visiting among the Greek families of its 
neighborhood and among the Greek boys of the downtown 
district. Upon the information thus secured by Hull House 
this study is almost entirely based. 

According to the school census for 1908 there are 4,218 
Greeks in Chicago of whom 3,521 are foreign-born and 697 

1 Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1907, Table 


III. 
2 Ibid., 1908, Table III. 
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American-born. The Greeks claim four or five times as many 
and undoubtedly during the winter the colony is very much 
larger. The school census was taken in May after the “gang”’ 
workers on the railroads had gone out for the summer, so that 
a great many of those who make Chicago their home during the 
winter months and come back to us between jobs in the summer, 
were not counted. 

Most of the Greeks who come to the United States are from 
the Peloponnesus. All of them talk of “the Athens” as though 
it had been their home, but although it belongs to them in a very 
intimate sort of way, very few of them have ever seen it. For 
example, out of 424 who live within a few blocks of Hull House 
205 came from Sparta, 102 from Tripolis, and 5 from Athens. 
Moreover, most of those who say they came from Sparta and 
Tripolis, have not really lived in those towns but in the country 


villages near by. 
Like all pioneers who come from the various countries of 
Europe to the United States the Greeks expect to return. Many 


of them are sending money home not only to support the wife 
and children they left behind them, but to buy land in Greece. 
But of those who return, undoubtedly the great majority will find 
that ten or fifteen years in the United States has unfitted them 
for contented residence in Greece. To those who succeed in the 
United States the quiet simplicity of life in the Peloponnesus 
will prove irritating and they will feel more at home with their 
partially Americanized friends in this country. By no means all 
of them expect to return to stay permanently. Out of 790 men 
over twenty years of age who were reached through the investi- 
gation made last summer 124 had been naturalized—not a small 
number when it is remembered for how short a time the Greeks 
have been coming to the United States. 

The largest settlement of Chicago Greeks is in the nine- 
teenth ward, north and west of Hull House. Here is the Greek 
Orthodox Church, a school supervised by the priest in which 
about thirty children are taught a little English, some Greek, 
much of the achievements of Hellas, and the obligation that 
rests on every Greek to rescue Macedonia from the Turks and 
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the Bulgarians; here too, is the combination Greek bank, steam- 
ship-ticket office, notary public, and employment agency, and the 
coffee-houses, where the men drink black Greek coffee, play 
cards, speculate on the outcome of the next Greek lottery, and 
in the evening sing to the accompaniment of the Greek bag-pipes 
or—evidence of their Americanization—listen to the phono- 
graph. On Halsted Street, south of Harrison, almost every 
store for two blocks has Greek characters on the windows, and 
recalling one’s long-forgotten college Greek, one learns that the 
first coffee-house is the “Cafe Appolyon,” and that their news- 
paper “The Hellas” is published next door. A block west on 
Blue Island Avenue one finds the “Parthenon Barber Shop” 
and the Greek drug store. If an American were to visit 
this neighborhood on the night of Good Friday when the 
stores are draped with purple and black and watch at mid- 
night the solemn procession of Greek men march down the 
street carrying their burning candles and chanting hymns, he 
would probably feel as though he were no longer in America, 
but after a moment’s reflection he would say that this could be 
no place but America for the procession was headed by eight 
burly Irish American policemen and along the walks were 
“Americans” of Polish, Italian, Russian Jewish, Lithuanian, and 
Puritan ancestry watching with mingled reverence and curiosity 
this celebration of Good Friday, while those who marched were 
homesick and mourning because “this was not like the Tripolis.” 
Although the Greeks have scattered much more widely over the 
entire country than the Italians and most other immigrants, still 


they are little known or understood. They have suffered both 


here and in Europe from extravagant praise or unreasonable 
criticism. With the glory of ancient Greece and Byron’s roman- 
tic championship of the modern Greek in mind, one is shocked 
when he meets for the first time a representative of that people 
in the thrifty, good natured, and polite keeper of a fruit-stand 
or “shoe-shine parlor.” Before the Civil War in the days when 
the Native American or Know Nothing Party flourished, many 
good Americans were afraid that the immigrants who then came 
principally from Germany and northern Europe were going to 
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destroy our institutions and ideals and there was organized 
opposition to their admission. Now the fear is that because the 
immigrants are coming from southern and eastern Europe, those 
prophecies of sixty years ago are about to be fulfilled. The 
average American expecting every Greek to have the beauty of 
an Apollo and the ability of a Pericles, and reading only sensa- 
tional newspaper accounts of some crime he may or may not 
have committed, concludes that the race has degenerated and 
constitutes a most undesirable addition to our population. This 
is manifestly unfair. The Greek immigrant should be accepted 
for what he is worth in modern society. And we should inquire 
not only as to his moral standards, his capacity for self-govern- 
ment and his economic value but, equally important, whether his 
development in these directions is being promoted or retarded 
by the treatment he receives in the United States. 

The only way of measuring the morality of a people is by 
the very low test of their criminality. For this the only statis- 
tics available are the records of the courts, police departments, 
and penal institutions. These need most careful interpretation. 
Classifications are usually very carelessly made and do not dis- 
tinguish between Americans of native and foreign parentage, 
so that no conclusions can be drawn as to the effect which resi- 
dence in the United States has upon the conduct of the foreigner. 
It should also be remembered that the immigrant’s offense is too 
often only his ignorance of the English language which to an 
irritated Irish policeman is in itself a crime. Violations of the 
city ordinances through ignorance of sanitary regulations, of 
the requirement of a license for peddlers, and of similar regu- 
lations, cause more arrests than viciousness. The newly arrived 
foreigner must speak through an interpreter and a careless trans- 
lation often gives the court an incorrect idea of what has been 
said. The testimony of the witnesses against him, and occa- 


sionally the charge, are not translated to him and so as he is 
unable to appreciate the full bearing of the questions asked him, 
his chances of acquittal are fewer than the American’s. The 
report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration for 1908 
shows that 15,323 aliens were detained in the various penal and 
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reformatory institutions of the United States. Of this number 
one hundred and ninety-six were Greeks.* In the north central 


group which includes Illinois and eleven other states forty 


Greeks and 2,570 other aliens, are reported as so detained.* 
These figures undoubtedly do not give the number of alien 
criminals for the entire year, but they seem incredibly small 
even for any one time of the year when it is remembered that 
they include alien adult and juvenile offenders held in municipal, 
county, state, and federal institutions. The Chicago Bureau 
of Police Records in its report for 1908 shows that in Chicago 
during that year 141 Greeks committed felonies, 125 state mis- 
demeanors, and 8g1 violated some city ordinance, making 1,157 
Greeks whose names appear on the criminal records of Chicago. 
Using the figures given by the school census for 1908, which 
are the only ones available, this means that approximately twenty- 
seven out of every hundred Greeks in Chicago have violated 
some law of the city or state. During the same year only seven 
out of every hundred Americans and less than four out of every 
hundred of the entire population—native, negro, and foreign— 
were convicted of such an offense. The Greeks can, however, 
show that these figures are unfair to them. There were proba- 
bly about three or four times as many Greeks in the city during 
the year 1908 as the school census shows, and those who go out 
to work on the railroads from April to November and spend four 
or five months in idleness in Chicago, although not counted in 
the census, are probably the very ones who are found most fre- 
quently in the municipal courts, charged with disorderly conduct 
The fact that so many of the Greeks are independent peddlers 
and merchants instead of employees in some large factory is in 
part some explanation of their difficulties. Hot-headed and inde- 
pendent they are, like the Irishman, drawn into disputes, which 
often end in serious quarrels. Undoubtedly their criminal record 
in America is worse now than it will be in the future. The 
Greek is one of the last to come into this complex population of 
ours and the colony as a whole is still ignorant of our language 

* Annual Report of the Commissioner-Generai of Immigration, 1908, p. 102. 


*Tbid., p. 110. 
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and customs. The young men and boys have been coming in 
large numbers during the past eight years and the women are 
following as the men graduate from work on the railroads to the 
proprietorship of a fruit-stand or restaurant. Still as the fol- 
lowing table shows, a very large proportion of the Greeks are 
men between the ages of twenty and thirty—the sex and age of 
greatest criminality in all nationalities. 


TABLE SHOWING AGE AND SEX OF GREEKS VISITED IN CHICAGO 


Number of Greeks Visited Male Female Total 


Under 15 years of age.... et ae 265 
From 15 to 20 years of age 48 79 
From 20 to 30 years of age..... } 730 
From 30 to 4o years of age..... : | 277 
Over 40 years of age icxahwoete: IIo 


Total. . 1,467 


This very large proportion of men makes the life of the Greek 
colony entirely different from that of a people who have been 
coming for the last thirty or forty years. The men who are 
here alone must live together in large groups without the re- 


straining influences which come with normal family relation- 
ships. Certainly this would account for much of the immorality 
with which Greek men have been charged. There is little doubt 
that in this respect they are worse than at home, due probably 
to the demoralizing effect which living in a city’s congested dis- 
trict, where invitations to vice are on every side and where there 


is no counter-claim or attraction of a home, always has on men 
or women. 

The most hopeful sign is that the Greeks who have been in 
the country for some time are coming to appreciate this and are 
trying to make their fellow-countrymen realize the danger which 
the situation presents. 

*Charles K, Tuckerman, at one time United States minister to Greece, said 
of them in his book The Greeks of Today (N. Y., 1872) that family ties are 
very strong and as a consequence the people chaste, and added, p. 349, “I am 


persuaded that no city in the world of forty or fifty thousand inhabitants can 
boast fewer invitations to sensual vice than does Athens,” 
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Considered from other standpoints, the Greek is a most de- 
sirable immigrant. With the political training he has had at 
home, he should be able to adapt himself quickly to our repub- 
lican institutions. Greece is a constitutional monarchy in which 


the people enjoy universal manhood suffrage and freedom of the 


press. There is no aristocracy and the “whole nation is more 
intensely and thoroughly democratic than any other in Europe,” 
and the people “only tolerate a king, because they cannot endure 
one of themselves as their superior.” ° 

The patriotism of the Greek is one of his most prominent 
characteristics and takes very often the exceedingly boastful form 
usually credited to “Yankees” in English novels. They are 
always ready to tell you of the superiority of the Greek soldier 
over any other and the men who have been to college in Greece 
speak of American schools and American scholarship with almost 
German contempt. A small Greek boy was sure that he won 
the affection of his Irish school-teacher by showing her pictures 
of “the Athens.” Most of them feel it their duty to spread the 
fame of their noble race whenever possible. Approving of Hull 
House, they succeeded in convincing the Bulgarians, for a time 
at least, that it was intended for the Greeks alone, and the first 
Greek boy who went through the Juvenile Court felt that he had 
added to the glory of the Greek name and dignified that worthy 
American institution as well. While somewhat exasperating at 
times, this enthusiastic devotion to their mother country is after 
all a most desirable characteristic and one which the Anglo- 
American should readily appreciate. 

Industrially the Greek is a positive asset in the United States. 
There is peasant proprietorship of land in the Peloponnesus and 
most of those who emigrate have lived on small farms which 
they owned and worked for themselves. In the United States 
their occupations are quite different as the table on p. 386 shows. 

But this does not tell the whole story of their employment. 
Because the colony is so largely masculine, large numbers of the 
men live together keeping house on some co-operative arrange- 
ment and form what may be called non-family groups to dis- 


*James P. Mahaffy, Parables and Studies in Greece (London, 1892), p. 23. 
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tinguish them from the ordinary family group in which the wife 
or daughter does the housekeeping for the family and a lodger or 
two. Approximately 71 per cent. of the laborers given in the 
table below and 84 per cent. of the peddlers belong to these 
non-family groups, while 65 per cent. of the owners of ice-cream 
parlors and 75 per cent. of the restaurant keepers belong to the 
family groups. This shows very clearly how the system works. 
Like other foreigners most of the Greeks must first serve an 


TABLE SHOWING OCCUPATIONS OF 956 GREEK MEN IN CHICAGO 


Occupations Total Occupations Total 


Laborers 5 Saloon-keepers and bartenders... 15 
Peddlers Candy stores or factories 13 
Waiters and cooks oo 10% Barbers I2 
Owners of ice-cream parlors... Masons 

Porters Owners of shoe-shine parlors .. 


Restaurant keepers aye Printers 


Storekeepers 


apprenticeship in the gangs that do the railroad and general con- 
struction work for the country. But their apprenticeship is 
shorter than with most nationalities. A labor agent who sup- 
plies two or three thousand foreigners a season for this sort of 
work says that the Greek seldom “ships out” more than once or 
twice. In that time he has learned some English and has accum- 
ulated enough money to venture on a small commercial enter- 
prise for himself. He becomes a peddler, perhaps later owns a 
fruit-stand and finally an ice-cream parlor. By this time he is 
ready to send for his wife and children or some Greek woman 
who becomes his wife and they are able to live comfortably and 
happily. During the short time that he has been in Chicago 
the Greek has established his reputation as a shrewd business 
man. On Halsted Street they are already saying, “It takes a 
Greek to beat a Jew.” Historically there is of course some 
reason for this. Mahaffy, an authority on ancient as well as 
modern Greece, says of them: “They are probably as clever 


Not engaged in gainful occupa- 
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people as can be found in the world, and fit for any mental work 
whatever. This they have proved, not only by getting into their 
hands all the trade of the eastern Mediterranean, but by holding 
their own perfectly among English merchants in England.” 4 

That they will become great business and professional men 
in the United States there can be little doubt. They come will- 
ing to do any kind of hard physical work, but thriftily take 
advantage of every opportunity for advancement. There is com- 
pulsory education in Greece, so that even in the country districts 
of the Peloponnesus the Greeks are receiving some education. 
Out of 1,469 men, women, and children counted on the schedules, 
891 could read and write Greek and of these 348 were able to 
read and write English in addition. The testimony of those 
experienced in teaching immigrants is always favorable to the 
Greeks. The teacher of the “adult room” of the Jones School, 
which is just outside of the loop in the downtown district, has 
had 81 Greeks enrolled during the past year out of a total of 
252. She says of all the different nationalities represented in the 
room, “I think I have found the Greeks the brightest and quick- 
est to learn.” At Hull House they have been eager and intelli- 
gent members of the regular classes and the men have shown 


ability in the organization and management of large clubs and 


classes for themselves. 

In Greece the women are kept in almost oriental seclusion. 
In the past the number of men has been considerably larger than 
the number of women,® and matrimony was regarded as the 
inevitable career of every woman. 

The Greek boy has been taught to believe that he must sup- 
port his sister, provide her with a liberal marriage portion, and 


Op. cit. 

®The Economic Journal, 1908, commenting on a lecture on the Greek cen- 
sus of 1907 given by Professor A. M. Andreades, of the University of Athens, 
quotes that in that year the proportion of men to women was 100 to 92 (p. 
309). This was much larger formerly, the proportion having been reduced 
because, as Professor Andreades pointed out in “A Review of the Greek Census” 
in the Economic Journal, March, 1909, 97 per cent. of the immigrants were 
men, and “this deprived Greece of the privilege of being the country that main- 
tained the largest proportion of men” (p. 152). 
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care for her after her husband’s death if she is left without 
means. The result of this training is that “the sacred tradition 
that brothers must see their sisters settled in life before they 
themselves marry” ® has become well established. 

Considering their eastern traditions and training the Greek 
women adapt themselves very quickly to American customs. 
A Greek Woman’s Club has been meeting at Hull House once a 
week during the past year and a Greek Women’s Philanthropic 
Society has recently been formed there by the more prosperous 
who expect to help in various ways the unfortunate members of 
their colony. This charitable organization is eagerly encouraged 
by the men for the Greeks, although extremely shrewd in their 
business dealings, are at the same time generous. They give 
liberally to one another in times of sickness or unemployment. 
On Tag Day for the children’s charities of the city the women 
reaped a good profit in the Greek stores and coffee-houses on 
Halsted Street. When three small Greek children were left with- 
out homes it was not difficult to find Greek families in the neigh- 
borhood of Hull House who were willing to receive and care 
for them temporarily or indefinitely if that seemed for the best 
interest of the children. 

Unlike the Italian women they do not work outside their 
own homes or at sweatshop work. Out of the 246 Greek women 
and girls over fifteen who were visited in the investigation only 
five were found to be at work. This is not alone because the 
Greek man usually succeeds in business but because he considers 
it a disgrace for his wife or sister to work and the entire family 
often suffers that this tradition that “the women must not work’”’ 
may be upheld. An example of this came to the attention of the 
League for the Protection of Immigrants this spring. A Greek 
man about twenty-five years old sent his brother-in-law who was 
ill with tuberculosis back to Athens. His sister and her two 
children, both old enough to attend school, were left in Chicago. 
The sister was able to work but this her brother would not con- 
sider. Although he had a very small income, he rented a flat 


* Economic Journal, June, 1908, p. 309. Quotation from a lecture by Pro- 
fessor A. W. Andreades, of the University of Athens. 
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for her, paid her bills, and finally with some help from his 
friends purchased tickets for her and the children to go back 
home. The woman was not a very good mother or sister and 
the man had little affection for her but he knew that he would 
have been disgraced in the eyes of the Greek colony if the 
“sacrel tradition,” as Professor Andreades calls it, had not been 
upheld. 

The women are good housekeepers. The Greek houses are 
almost uniformly clean and comfortable and the women and 
children neatly dressed. Even in non-family groups the houses 
are often well kept and the food well prepared by the men them- 
selves. Still, as it is usually only after the Greek has accumu- 
lated a little money and is somewhat prosperous that he sends 
for his family or marries, the living conditions of the family 
groups are better than those of the non-family group as the 
following table shows: 


Non-Family 
Groups 


Family Groups 


16 


Number of groups having 1 to 14 persons per room... . 61 
Number of groups having 14 to 2 persons per room .. 3 
Number of groups having 2 to 24 persons per room .. 

Number of groups having over 24 persons per room. . 


According to this table 42 per cent. of the family groups 
average fewer than one person per room while only 15 per cent. 
of the non-family groups are as well situated. On the other 
hand only 1 per cent. of the non-family groups average more 
than 2.5 persons per room, while 11 per cent. of the non-family 
groups average over that number.’® 

The non-family groups living above barns and feed-stores 
were the only ones found in dangerously unsanitary conditions. 
The men who live in this way are usually peddlers who keep 
their horses in the barns. Over one such barn there were fifteen 

% The following table giving rents paid indicates the same difference 


between these two groups. 
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peddlers. They were all unmarried between 20 and 30 years 
old. They earned on an average $10 a week and paid $30 a 
month rent for the barn and the rooms above it. The rooms 
were unfurnished and dirty. The men slept on mattresses on the 
floor. This was often the condition in which groups of ped- 
dlers were found but there were some exceptions. In one group 
twenty-two men lived together. They had rented five of the 
six apartments in the flat building. Ten of these men were 
laborers who worked for the Rock Island and received from 


TABLE SHOWING RENTS PAID BY GREEKS OF CHICAGO 


| 
Family Groups Non-Family Groups 


1. For living-rooms only 
Number paying less than $12 per month. 
Number paying $12 to $15 per month 
Number paying $16 to $20 per month 
Number paying over $20 per month 
Il. For store and living-rooms or room 
Number paying less than $25 per month... . 
Number paying $25 to $50 per month 
Number paying over $50 per month 
111. For barn and living-rooms over barn 
Number paying from $12 to $40 per month 
Number paying over $40 per month 
IV. Number owning their own homes 
V. Number not stating amount of rent paid 


Total... 


$10 to $12 per week and eleven were peddlers who estimated 
their weekly profits at $9. Each one of the men paid $4 a week 
which went toward the payment of rent, food, and the wages of 
the man who was cook and general caretaker of the group. 
With one exception all of these men were under thirty and they 
were all unmarried. The flats were kept clean and the men 
lived comfortably. Often the owner of a restaurant, a fruit- 
store or a shoe-shine parlor furnished his employees board and 
room. For example, the owner of a restaurant had a nine-room 
flat where eight waiters, who worked for him and were paid 
from $6 to $10 a week lived with him. The house was com- 
fortably furnished and clean. All of the men were unmarried 
and between twenty and thirty years of age. In another group 
were five laborers who paid $12 a month for a four-room rear 
house. These young men came from Tripolis. One of them 
had been here three years and was able to read and write English. 
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The other four were attending night school. The house was 


very clean and gave the general impression of thrift and industry. 


In the non-family groups the Greek boy presents a special 
problem. The boys often come with some neighbor who passes 
as their uncle or father and are apprenticed to one of their 
fellow-countrymen. They work as bootblacks, help around fruit- 
stands, or peddle fruit and vegetables. That many of these boys 
are worked under a system of peonage there can be little doubt. 
An investigation of this aspect of the padrone system was made 
by the United States Bureau of Immigration last year and as a 
result of the information secured, the report says: “Two pad- 
rones of Boston were obliged to plead guilty, while in Chicago 
fourteen were indicted, six of whom plead guilty, two were 
tried and found guilty, and proceedings against the remaining 
six are still pending.”"’ Some evidence of the existence of this 
system of peonage and a few cases where boys have suffered 
gross physical abuse from the older men with whom they lived 
have come to the attention of the League during the past year. 
And, in addition to these very ugly possibilities, an investigation 
of the shoe-shine parlors in the Loop District of Chicago showed 
the danger of their general mode of life. The ages of these 
bootblacks range from 13 to 36, the majority being 17. Their 
hours of work are extremely long, as the following table shows: 


TABLE SHOWING HOURS OF WORK ON DAYS OTHER THAN SATUR- 
DAY AND SUNDAY OF GREEK BOOTBLACKS IN THE LOOP 
DISTRICT IN CHICAGO 


Number working 9 hours per day 
Number working 10-11 hours per day 
Number working 12 hours per day 
Number working 13 hours per day 
Nnmber working 14 hours per day 
Number working 15 hours per day. 
Number working 16 hours per day 
Number not giving hours 


™ Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1908, p. 130. 
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Saturday is always a very long day and Sunday is shorter 
than the regular week day. The following table shows the 
wages paid these boys in addition to their board and clothes is 
from $15 to $20 a month: 
TABLE SHOWING WAGES PAID GREEK BOOTBLACKS IN LOOP DIs- 
TRICT IN CHICAGO 

Number receiving $12.50-$15 per monih 

Number receiving $15-$20 per month 

Number receiving over $20 per month 


Number not 


Total 


An employer who has a large establishment or several small 
ones, as many of them do, has to provide housing facilities for 
a number of boys. One man, for example, has eleven rooms— 
two floors and the basement—for twenty-five boys. The rooms 
are clean and neatly furnished and the food abundant. Another 
has eleven rooms for twenty boys with an old Greek man in 
charge as cook. This place is not clean. There is no furniture 


except beds and a long table in an inside room which serves as a 
dining-room. Here the boys were found one night between 
half-past nine and ten o'clock. They had just returned from 
work and were eating their supper of soup and stewed corn. 

The danger of this life can be readily understood. The boys 
spend nearly all their waking hours at work. They live, as 
many of the poor must, near immoral neighborhoods and are 
easily accessible to men and women who wish to accomplish 
their ruin. They have no time for regular attendance at even- 
ing classes or clubs, no normal home life or relationships. But 
for the discipline of the bosses who want them to be ready for 
work the next day an even larger number would find excitement 
and relaxation in dangerous amusements. 

Hard as the lot of these boys is, it is better than that of the 
young apprentice in Greece’? This accounts for the fact that 
the parents of the boys as well as the boys themselves are satis- 
fied with the terms on which they work and consider deporta- 


% Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1909, Pp. 129. 
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tion a great hardship. They work for long hours cheerfully, 
confident that in a short time they will be in a position, not to 
work fewer hours, but to set up as independent business men for 
themselves. 

The Greeks then upon acquaintance prove to be bright, indus- 
trious, and capable men and women. Better than some and not 
so well as others they are meeting the dangerous temptations 
which come with long hours and unwholesome living conditions. 
What they become as a result of their American environment 
should be an American responsibility. The best way to help 
them and the city is not by the general condemnation which is 
too often meted out to “the stranger within our gates” but by 
recognizing their ability, industry, and capacity for good citizen- 
ship and uniting with them to suppress the vice and exploita- 
tions from which they suffer. 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
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THE ORIGIN OF SOCIETY IN GENERAL 

The origin of society in general, that is, of association among 
animals, and of human society in particular, can no longer be 
regarded as purely a speculative question. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries social philosophers gave so many 
and so varied answers to this question, from the supernatural 
to the contract theory, that it deservedly fell into disrepute. The 
advances of nineteenth-century science have made it evident, 
however, that the problem of the origin of society is no more 
insoluble than the problem of the origin of species. This is not 
saying, of course, that there remain no unexplained elements in 
the problem, or that there is general agreement among all soci- 
ologists upon this question. Life in general remains a mystery to 
science, and as long as it does the origin of association as a phase 
of the life-process must remain also to a certain extent a mystery. 

Fundamentally the problem of the origin of society is a bio- 
logical question.' The psychological sociologist, in his discussion 
of the problem, needs only to point out that the life-process is 
essentially social from the start; that is, it involves from the 
first the interaction of individual organisms. This interaction, 
while in its lowest phases purely physical, gives rise in its higher 
stages to that psychical interaction which we call association or 
society. 

Life is not, and cannot be, an affair of individual organisms. 
The processes of both nutrition and reproduction, in all higher 
forms of life, involve a necessary interdependence among organ- 
isms of the same species, which, except under unfavorable con- 
ditions, gives rise to group life and psychical interaction. Society 


For the general point of view in the first half of this paper the writer is 
especially indebted to Professor George H. Mead of the University of Chicago. 
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is no more the result of the coming together of individuals de- 
veloped in isolation than the multicellular organism is the result 
of the coming together of cells so developed. Society, that 1s, 
the psychical interaction of individuals, is an expression of the 


original and continuing unity of the life-process of the associat- 


ing organisms. Looked at from the standpoint of the whole 
evolution of life, it is really the result of the breaking-up of the 
life-process itito several relatively independent centers while the 
process itself remains a unity. The functional interdependence 
on the psychical side which constitutes a group of organisms a 
society is a mark at once of their original unity in a common 
life-process and of the fact that they now constitute a higher, 
more complex unity. In this view, the social process is strictly 
a phase of the life-process, even in the biological sense. 

The social process, then, grows spontaneously out of the life- 
process. It grows out of both of the fundamental phases of the 
life-process—the food-process and the reproductive process. The 
food-process, or the activities connected with nutrition, seems to 
act chiefly in a negative way upon the earliest beginnings of 
association. Asa rule, organisms of one species remain together 
as long as food is abundant, and they scatter only when the con- 
ditions of nutrition become unfavorable. 

The thing to be explained in the organic world is not the 
living together of large numbers of one species, but rather the 
scattering and separation of individuals. As has already been 
said, separation usually takes place on account of lack of food 
supply, while where food supply is abundant and _ sufficiently 
concentrated the individuals of a species remain together in large 
numbers. Now, where living forms remain in close proximity 
to each other they tend to take on functional interrelations both 
in the food-process and in the reproductive process. The condi- 
tions of food supply thus become the physical basis of the inter- 
relations among organisms, interrelations which later become 
psychical. When the conditions of food supply become un- 
favorable, the tendency to scatter, moreover, may be overcome 
by new adaptations on the part of organisms which give rise to 
superior ways of co-operating, so that an adequate supply of 
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food shall be assured. Or when scattering does take place it 
may be by bands, and those bands whose members co-operate best 
in finding a food supply would have the best chance of survival. 
The control over the food-process is the matter of supreme 
concern both to the individual and to the species. Not only is a 
stable food supply necessary for the survival of the individual, 
but reproduction can take place only after nutrition has reached 
a certain height, and it tends to go on only where food supply 
is abundant. Now, control over the food-process can be more 
easily:established by groups of co-operating individuals than by 
isolated individuals. Natural selection operates, therefore, from 
the first in favor of such groups, and toward the elimination of 
individuals living relatively isolated. It must especially favor 
those groups in which the interactions between individual units 
are quick and sure—that is, those groups in which the power 
of psychic interstimulation and response is fully established, and 
in which intelligent co-operation and orderly relations between 
individuals are highly developed. It is not an accident that the 
most successful and, in general, the higher animals live in groups 


with well-ordered relations and highly developed means of inter- 


stimulation and co-operation. 

Thus does the collective control over the food-process, estab- 
lished primarily by natural selection, become the positive basis 
of social organization, so that it is possible even to say, in a rough 
way, that the social process is a function of the food-process. 
The goal, indeed, of much conscious social development seems 
to be the collective control of the food-process. Whether it is 
the only goal, or the highest goal, of social development will be 
considered later. It suffices to point out here that social organiza- 
tion and evolution present themselves, from one point of view, 
largely as a direct outgrowth of that fundamental phase of the 
life-process which we have called the food-process. 

Defense against enemies may be regarded as the negative 
side of the food-process, since it is largely in the efforts to secure 
and maintain a food supply that the necessity of defense arises. 
That such defense can be much better undertaken by groups of 
individuals than by isolated individuals; and that natural selec- 
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tion, therefore, operates powerfully in this way alone to favor 


group life, have long been among the commonplaces of sociolo- 
gists. The conflict of group with group in the struggle for the 
possession of the material means of subsistence has been one of 


the most important factors in social evolution, especially in the 
way of integrating groups. It is not our purpose, however, to 
discuss the workings of this factor in social evolution further 
than to point out that conflict, as a phase of the food-process, has 
contributed powerfully to the genesis and development of associa- 
tion or group life. 

It is not, however, the food-process which has played the 
chief role in the genesis of association among animals. That 
honor belongs to the reproductive process, using that phrase in a 
broad way to cover all the activities connected with the birth 
and rearing of offspring. The birth and care of offspring are 
essential phases of the life-process, and at the same time are 
essentially social activities, since in all but the lowest forms of 
life they involve the co-operation of at least two individuals. 
Sexual reproduction, necessitating the interaction of two indi- 
viduals, lays a positive foundation for association. It is, how- 
ever, the production of immature or “child” forms which need 
prolonged and tender care on the part of one or both parents 
which gives rise to that most intimate form of association that 
we term the family, which produces and reproduces the social 
life from generation to generation and which becomes the basis, 
in large measure, of all later social organization. In the rela- 
tionship of the mother to the child we have the beginnings of 
that sympathetic social life, of which the family has remained 
the highest type and which has become the conscious goal of 
civilized human society. Society in the sympathetic sense, then, 
had its beginnings in the family, that is, in the relation of the 
child-form to the mother-form. 

The relationship of the child-form to the parent-form be- 
comes more prolonged and increasingly important as organic evo- 
lution advances. While in the lower reaches of life the repro- 
ductive process is comparatively unimportant in its social results, 
in the higher animals with the prolongation of the period of 
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immaturity and with the increasing necessity of the co-operation 
of both parents in the care of the young, it becomes supremely 
significant for the social life. While it is a law that the higher 
we ascend in the animal scale, the less energy is devoted to mere 
physical reproduction, it is equally a law that the higher we 
ascend in the animal scale the more energy is devoted to the care 
and rearing of the offspring that are born. The social results 
of the reproductive process become, therefore, increasingly rich, 
significant, and complex as we ascend in the scale of animal life. 
It is among the higher animals that the family as a form of 
association receives its highest development, and hitherto it has 
been among the most highly civilized peoples that the family as 
a human institution has been held in highest regard and most 
safeguarded in custom and in law. 

It is not, therefore, too much to say that the social process 
is a function of the reproductive process quite as much as it is a 
function of the food-process; that the social order exists to safe- 
guard the birth and upbringing of each new generation quite as 
much as to assure an adequate supply of material goods to those 
already existing. Of course, these two phases of the social 
process are supplementary and should not be set in opposition to 
each other. They would not need to be distinguished, were there 
not some who talk as if the only function of the social life were 
to secure for all an adequate supply of material goods. Certain 
it is that all forms of social life, from the ants and bees to man, 
and in the human world from savage to civilized, have been 
determined from considerations of reproduction quite as much as 
from considerations of nutrition. The goal of social develop- 
ment is, therefore, quite as much control over the reproductive 
process as control over the food-process. The child is not only 
the center of the family life, but of the whole social system as 
well. The child’s heredity, birth, care, and education are the 
supreme concern of church and state as well as of the home, and 
the sooner this is recognized the better. 

If the general forces at work in the genesis of association or 
group life are now clear, it remains only to say a word about 
the social character of the individual mind; that is, how con- 
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sciousness comes to be the chief connecting link between indi- 


viduals living in association. As far back as we can go in 
mental evolution the psychic elements of life are a chief means 
of binding individuals of the same species together. Instincts, 
emotions, and sensations of one individual organism often seem 
made to fit into corresponding mental processes of another organ- 
ism; and varied means of interstimulation and response are 
developed. The mind seems to be social in its nature from the 
start, and to be at once a social product and a social instrument. 

The reason for this is now clear. Consciousness is concerned 
with the mediation of the activities of the life-process, particu- 
larly those of the food-process. But the life-process of the indi- 
vidual is only a part of the larger life-process of the group to 
which he belongs. The procuring of food and the protection 
against enemies, as we have seen, are activities which can be 
more successfully carried on by the group than by the individual. 
But consciousness is concerned with the mediation of these life 
activities. If they are carried on by groups it is evident that the 
only way the mind can control them is through some form of 
psychic interconnection between the individuals of the group. 
Hence have arisen the various forms of psychical interaction 
(interstimulation and response) between individuals. These 
forms of psychical interaction, in man at least, are so perfect 
that intelligence controls collective action almost as easily as 
individual action. Thus the social character of mind is an ex- 
pression of the fact that it has to do with the mediation of a 
process which is carried on by several co-operating individual 
units; while society, the psychical interrelations of these indi- 
viduals, means that there is one common process of living carried 
on by these co-operating units on the psychic plane, that is, on 
the plane of interstimulation and response. 


THE ORIGIN OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


The position already implied is that the processes involved in 
human association are fundamentally the same as in animal 
association ; in other words, that animal society is the precursor 
of human society, and that, strictly speaking, human society is 
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but a form of animal society. Human society is, however, so 
different from animal society that it is considered by many to be 
sui generis. But the whole difference between the two, it can 
readily be shown, is in the forms and definiteness of the psychical 
interaction between individuals. What especially distinguishes 
human society from animal groups is the possession of articulate 
language. It is this which makes possible the communication of 
definite ideas, giving a far greater degree of definiteness to the 
whole process of social interaction and making possible among 
human beings many higher forms of co-operation. Articulate 
speech, of course, rests in some degree upor the power of form- 
ing abstract or general ideas, though it in turn reacts to develop 
that power. Upon these two great differences between man and 
the other animals—articulate speech and the power of abstract 
thought—rest the chief differences between animal and human 
society; for the other great distinctive marks of human society, 
such as the rationality and self-consciousness of its individual 
members, religion, and government, all go back to, or are inti- 
mately associated with, language and the power of abstract 
thought. 

If what has been said is true, then human society must be 
regarded as an inheritance from man’s prehuman progenitors, 
and as a form of animal society. Even many of the forms of 
human association were doubtless fixed in the sub-human stage. 
This is notably true of man’s family life, which in its essential 
features, as Westermarck and others have shown, must be re- 
garded as an inheritance from man’s apelike progenitors. It is 
also true of such a form of association as leader and follower, 


for the phenomena of leadership are found among many of the 


higher animals. 

In a word, human society rests upon instincts established by 
natural selection during the long prehuman stage of man’s evolu- 
tion. These instincts were the basis of all the primitive forms 
of association among men, and the addition to these of the intel- 
lectual elements of language, abstract ideas, self-consciousness, 
and reason is what gave rise to the peculiar products of human 
social evolution, human institutions, and civilization. 


sted 
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The origin of these intellectual elements which have given a 
peculiar color and form, so to speak, to human association we 


cannot here discuss except to say that they are themselves largely 
social products. Language is manifestly a social product, and 
the fact that man is the only speaking animal is correlated with 
the fact that he is pre-eminently the social animal. In the same 
way, the power of abstract thought and of syllogistic reasoning 
may be shown to depend largely upon language and other traits 
developed through association. Even self-consciousness itself, 
the consciousness of the unity and continuity of our mental life, 
which many make the distinctive mark of human society, is 
probably an outcome of association. It certainly depends for 
its development in the child largely upon language and the gen- 
eral give-and-take of the social life. All this, of course, is 
equivalent to saying that the differences between animal and 
human society are due to the natural social evolution of the 
human species; that the causes of these differences are to be 
sought in human social life itself, and not outside. 

This is not saying, of course, that there may not be instincts 
peculiar to man as an animal which account in part for the differ- 
ences between animal and human society. But it is saying that 
these peculiar human instincts are not what give human society 
its distinctive character, but rather the intellectual elements; and 
that these instincts have evolved, and all man’s instincts been 
modified, under the influence of a social life in which intellectual 
elements were powerful. Thus are harmonized the instinctive 
and the intellectual elements in human society. 

The family life of man, as the primary form of human 
association, will serve to illustrate these points. Though man’s 
family life in its essentials is undoubtedly an inheritance from 
his prehuman precursor, yet one is struck at once by the vast 
differences between the family life of man and that of the higher 
animals nearest him. There is, for example, in the human 
species no pairing season, little tendency to natural ornament 
during the period of courtship, but a strong tendency to artificial 
adornment, while there seems to be an instinct against incest, 
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preventing close inbreeding.” These differences may be perhaps 
set down to a difference in instincts between man and the higher 
animals. On the other hand, there are many differences which 
cannot be so explained, such as the fact that the indorsement of 
society is almost invariably sought among human beings before 
the establishment of a new family, usually through the forms of 
a religious marriage ceremony; that there exists a feeling of 
modesty regarding matters of sex; and that chastity is enforced, 
on married women at least, among all peoples. While these 
peculiar traits of human family life may perhaps in part be 
traced to peculiar human instincts, yet the element of self-con- 
sciousness in each of them is so large and so manifest that they 
may be safely ascribed largely to man’s intellectual nature. Thus 
the human family life illustrates both the instinctive origin of 
human association and its modification through intellectual ele- 
ments which have caused it to vary widely from the primitive 
animal type. 

Here must be noticed the influence of the prolongation of 
human infancy upon human social life. This purely biological 
fact, whose importance John Fiske was the first to call attention 
to, has had a profound influence on both the instinctive and intel- 
lectual elements in human association, and especially on human 
family life. We have already noted how the prolongation of the 
period of immaturity of offspring affects social evolution in 
general, cementing the union between the parents and giving 
opportunity for the development of the sympathetic instincts and 
emotions within the family group. It is no doubt largely due to 
prolonged human infancy, therefore, that we have regularly in 
human society a permanent union between the parents lasting 
throughout life; permanent sympathetic relations between all 
members of a family group, giving rise to the sentiment of blood 
kinship; and a high development of sympathetic feeling and 
altruism in human society generally. It is, however, often over- 


7In spite of the recent criticism of Westermarck’s theory that there is a 
special instinct in man preventing incest it would seem that his theory must be 
accepted in a modified form; for the criticism comes to this, that there is an 
instinctive tendency in human beings to be attracted sexually only toward 


relatively strange and unfamiliar persons. 
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looked that the prolonged period of immaturity in man, besides 
cementing the human family group and generating altruism in an 
instinctive way, gives opportunity for the intellectual elements 
in human association to assert their influence. It is prolonged 
immaturity which makes education possible, and gives oppor- 
tunity for social tradition to mold each individual in conformity 
with the habits of his social group. Language could hardly be 
transmitted, and could not be developed and perfected without 
prolonged immaturity. And so with every other spiritual pos- 
session of humanity. Abstract thought, religion, government, 
and moral ideals could hardly effectively mold individual conduct 
or influence the social organization, were it not for the period of 
relatively prolonged plastic immaturity through which every indi- 
vidual passes. Upon this biological circumstance depend, there- 
fore, many of the striking features of human social life, especially 
the influence of intellectual elements, that is, plasticity and ulti- 
mately the capacity for social progress itself. 

Other peculiar features of human social life, which by some 
are held to be so peculiar as to make human society in a class by 
itself and not comparable with animal groups, may now be 
quickly disposed of. It is said that man transforms the environ- 
ment while the environment transforms the animal.* While the 
contrast in such absolute terms is not justifiable, yet it must be 
admitted that man’s growing mastery over physical nature is one 
of the most striking facts of human social life. But it is evident 
that it is but an outgrowth of man’s power of abstract thought 
together with that vast co-operation which human science and 
art imply. It is a secondary, then, rather than a primary differ- 
ence between human and animal social life. Again, the existence 
of a conscious social morality in human groups has been claimed 
to be an irreducible difference between them and animal groups. 
But even Aristotle perceived that this was due to the fact that 
human groups possess language and so social tradition, and, we 
may add, the power of abstract thought to form ideals. Organ- 
ized government is a distinctive feature of human societies, 
although not all possess it. But organized government undoubt- 


* Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 16. 
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edly rests upon the same foundations as social morality, with 
perhaps an even larger rational and deliberative element. Finally, 
religion is a distinctive feature of all human groups whatsoever, 
but it is probably a product of the interaction of man’s self- 
consciousness and reason with his instinctive life. 

To sum up: We may conclude, then, that the social develop- 
ment which we find in humanity is in principle the same as the 
social development which we find in the animals below man; that 
the origin of human society is in the instincts established by 
natural selection long before the human stage was reached, 
though the development of human society has been largely 
modified by intellectual elements. Though these intellectual ele- 
ments are important, human society is not in any sense an 
intellectual construction due to the perception of the utilities 
of association. It is not a contract, as was once thought, 
which can be made over to suit the pleasure of the parties 
thereto; neither is it a machine of the gods which man cannot 
modify. Human society is modifiable in the same sense and in 
the same degree in which human nature is modifiable. While 
social organization, customs, and institutions rest fundamentally 


upon instincts which have grown out of the necessities of the 
life-process, these instincts and the habits which grow out of 
them are modifiable by intellectual elements, especially in the 
young. Education is the only sure means, and I believe, the only 


safe means, of social reorganization. 


(res 


LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ!' 


I. KOCHANOWSKI 
Member of the International Institute of Sociology, Paris 


Warsaw, August 26 

Deeply moved, still suffering from the paralyzing effect which 
the news of the self-destruction of the great scholar has made 
upon me, I write these lines. 

“Professor Ludwig Gumplowicz and his wife committed 
suicide by poison today.” This laconic telegram which filled the 
entire civilized world with reverent awe and deeply shocked the 
heart of everyone who knew the deceased more closely, relates 
the tragic final chapter of the life-history of as great a thinker 
as he was a man. 

Without as yet attempting to give an exhaustive scientific 
valuation of the departed, I will here only try to throw some 
light on the torturing riddles of his life and death. 

Gumplowicz, the writer, thinker, philosopher, sociologist, 
jurist, and historian, was an uncompromising pessimist; Gum- 
plowicz, the man, was inspired by an idealism that knew no 
bounds in the renunciation of his wants, in sacrifice, and the love 
of absolute truth. 

His students called him an angel, and this title was no ex- 
aggeration applied to a man who—without willing it—surrounded 
himself with the halo of a great soul and a noble mind. 

Gumplowicz died for his beloved wife, who adored him, to 
save her the terrible sight of his agony, the sight of the gradual 
dissolution of a man who had suffered for months from cancer 
of the tongue. She died with him. The heroic pair reached the 
shore of the great silence only after fifteen years of deep sad- 
ness over the death of their son, Dr. Max Gumplowicz, who had 
already earned a well-deserved reputation and departed from 
life voluntarily (1894). 

*Reprint from the Vienna weekly journal, Die Wage; translated by Mrs. 
Johanna Odenwald-Unger. 
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3efore he had reached his seventieth birthday, Gumplowicz 
laid down his professorship and took a vacation. On this same 
birthday (March, 1908) he received a great many ovations, 
which, with wonted modesty, he was loath to accept. Prominent 
men, on that occasion, emphasized loudly, in spoken and written 
language, their gratefulness and appreciation of the scientific 
activity of the great savant, to whom, in the search after truth, 
no labor had been too difficult, and who had defended his ideas 
bravely and unflinchingly. In his honor a sociological society 
was founded in Graz during those days. 

Sociology, which for some is “natural history” of the his- 
torical development of man, for others a synthesis of the most 
essential historical phenomena, an apex of the philosophy of the 
social sciences, or even a pure historiosophy, was for Gumplowicz 
a science which should be devoted exclusively to the investigation 
of the relations common to the social groups and classes. Start- 
ing from this foundation he devoted himself to the observation 
and investigation of social development with the high moral 
impartiality of the searcher after truth. 

Science (sociology) [writes Gumplowicz] does not belong to any particu- 
lar camp; it is not, indeed, a fighting party at all, it is an observation 
tower, a lookout, from which the movements of the fighting parties may 
be investigated. Its purpose is not victory, but knowledge; it should be 
beyond partiality.” 

And he knew very well the invincible obstacles standing in 
the way of the valuation of social events, for he wrote: 

No chemist would ask whether oxygen did well in uniting with hydro- 
gen, or whether it is right in mixing with quicksilver. No astronomer 
would ask, whether the moon, in appearing between sun and earth is worthy 
of praise or blame—but no historian could be found who would consider it 
unjustified to judge about the “right” or “wrong” action of King X or 
Minister Y; who would refrain from praise or blame in the conception of 
any action whatever. 

While Auguste Comte, who regarded sociology as a natural 
science of society, could not keep up this standpoint in his own 
writings, and while Herbert Spencer, who warned so frequently 
and insistently as to the danger of subjectivity in sociviogical in- 
vestigation, nevertheless fell a prey to the temptations of the 
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one-sided interests of the Manchester school and of capitalism, 
Gumplowicz insisted that sociology as a science must be kept free 
from the yoke of the subjective conception of the political and 


moral sciences. 

Did he believe in the realization of this ideal? 

No, but he loved it with the whole strength of his noble soul, 
and this, perhaps, characterizes better than anything else the 
nature of this scientific standpoint and the high dignity wf that 
standard to which he remained true to the end. His innermost 
conviction commanded him to announce the idea, that the influ- 
ence of subjectivism would always remain the source of the com- 
mon mistakes and errors in the investigation of truth in so far as 
“the individual (i. e., the savant) acts as it ts, and it is such, as its 
own milieu has created it;’ but at the same time idealism whis- 
pered in his ear: “sociology must investigate the movements of 
the fighting parties and the laws of these movements from an 
impartial standpoint.” 

Among sociologists the one whom Gumplowicz valued most 
highly was Gustav Ratzenhofer who died in 1904. Not long 
ago he gave a flattering analysis of his system in the Warsaw 
Historical Review" (Polish). Gumplowicz’ high appreciation of 
the ideas of the philosopher, Ratzenhofer, has its source in the 
spiritual kinship of these two savants; and this kinship was the 
result of certain cultural qualities of the “Zeitgeist”? which called 
into being such men as Carlo Cattaneo, Friedrich Nietzsche, 
Gustav Ratzenhofer, and Ludwig Gumplowicz. All these men, 
though independent of each other, choosing different paths, turn- 
ing their eyes into different directions, yet all were trying to 
reach the same aim, namely a revaluation of those social moral 
values which, being looked upon by humanity as fixed, unalterable, 
and invulnerable, had to be adapted to the modern intellect; all 
these men, similar in their starting-points and yet independent of 
each other, will be added, as chosen sons of the nineteenth century, 
to that society of mighty minds who, on the wings of genius, soar 
high up into the future of the centuries and generations, and if in 
this respect Carlo Cattaneo was an eclectic sui generis, Nietzsche 

2Przeglad Historyczeny, Vol. VI (Warsaw, 1908). 
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a psychologist of humanity, and Ratzenhofer a philosopher of its 
development sub specie aeternitatis, Gumplowicz, who remained 
true to the subject of social groups and, therefore, limited the 
direction of his studies most carefully, Gumplowicz was the first 
great scholar who conceived of the events which seem to form 
the essence of the origin and development of the state as taking 
place with strictest precision and the most systematic exactness. 
His chief merit, therefore, is doubtless to be found in the power- 
ful influence which he exerted upon the political sciences. In his 
works he threw light on the essential basis of these sciences from 
the standpoint of sociology and its wealth of material gathered 
in the last few years, and he subjected them to a sharp criticism 
and careful investigation. Great changes are never brought 
about by the efforts of a single individual; even the greatest 
individuals can serve only as guides to further individual and 
collective labor. It was the imperishable merit of Gumplowicz to 
have been one of the first of European savants to attempt a 
liberation of the political sciences from the misty regions of the 
‘‘juristic state’ (“‘Rechtsstaat” )—a juristical speculation par ex- 


cellence, possessing from the very first its special scholastic style. 
To the brilliant studies of this great scholar who considered the 
“state” as a world in itself, capable of being analyzed, investi- 
gated, and determined almost exclusively within its own limits 
and by its own parts, and who brought to his studies a compre- 
hensive sociological basis, this “state’’ revealed itself as a single 


link in the chain of social phenomena. 

Ludwig Gumplowicz was born on March 9, 1838, in Krakau, 
the child of a prominent Polish family of Jewish origin. He 
studied in 1858-61 in the universities of Krakau and Vienna. 
Already in 1860 he began his journalistic career, and from 1869— 
74 he edited his own magazine Kraj (the Country) which had 
been founded by Prince Sapicka. In 1875—at the age of thirty- 
seven—he entered the University of Graz as lecturer in the science 
of administration (‘‘Verwaltungslehre’) and Austrian admin- 
istrative law, was professor extraordinary at the same university 
in 1882, ordinary professor in 1893, and resigned in 1908, after 
thirty years’ academic activity. His first sociological work was 
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Race and State (1875) the title of which was afterward changed 
into The Sociological Idea of the State (1881), and reappeared 
lately, enlarged, as General State Law (“Allgemeines Staats- 
recht”) (1907). How much Gumplowicz advanced the develop- 
ment of sociology is proved by the unusual circulation of his 
works, The Sociological Idea of the State and the Outlines of 
Sociology have appeared in two, the Austrian State Law and 
General State Law in three, German editions. Many of his larger 
works, as, for instance, the Outlines 0; Sociology, Austrian State 
Law, The Race Struggle, Sociological Essays, Sociology and 
Politics, and others, have been translated into foreign languages. 
Besides the Germans and Poles, in whose language Gumplowicz 
wrote his books himself, the English, French, Italians, Japanese, 
Roumanians, Russians, and Spaniards have endeavored to ac- 
quaint themselves with the works of this great thinker in their 
own language. A number of valuable, characteristic essays of the 
departed, which deserve to be collected, have appeared in numer- 
ous papers, reviews, and technical journals in his own and in 
foreign countries. In the last few years Gumplowicz has chiefly 
favored the Vienna paper Die Wage, Eleutheropulos’ Monats- 
schrift fiir Soziologie, the Beilagen zur Miinchener Allgemeinen 
Zeitung, and the Warsaw Przeglad Historycsny which, in its next 
number, will publish his last essay on “Sociology and Politics.” 

Gumplowicz possessed to the last a wealth of youthful 
strength of mind which surprised everybody. When, as in each 
year, I visited him on July 18 in Graz, he showed, though suffer- 


ing from a cruel disease, the liveliest interest in science and its 


mission. He seemed much concerned over the Congress of the 
International Institute of Sociology in Bern, which had then 
but recently adjourned. 

“Sociology is not exactly his creation,” writes Professor Dr. 
A. Eleutheropulos, “for it is a genuine science and a science is not 
born like a child, but develops gradually like a crystal. But 
Gumplowicz is one of the few, who have helped the formation 
of these crystals.” 

May earth be lighter to him than life, for which he achieved 
and yet suffered so much! 


LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ 


LESTER F. WARD 


A great sociological light was extinguished when, on August 
20 last, Ludwig Gumplowicz ceased to exist. The double suicide 
of this remarkable man and his accomplished wife, Franciska, is 
now well known to the world. It was a deliberate act on the part 
of both, without any brain-softening or the slightest tinge of 
an unbalanced mental state on the part of either. They were a 
devoted couple, and his prolonged sacrifice for her during so 
many years of her invalid life would form the subject for a 
romance of heroism, could it be written. Life for either without 
the other was impossible, and the dread malady would soon, as 
both knew, have left her alone. Simultaneous death was far 
preferable. Nietzsche says that the suicide displays such hero- 
ism that he almost deserves to live. Never was this more true 
than in the present case. 

As one of the certainly very few Americans who knew Gum- 
plowicz personally, it seems to me to be almost a duty to join in 
the general expression of regret at his loss. But his work was 
certainly done, and his tragic end only prevented a far sadder 
one by a few months at most. He had passed his seventy-first 
year, and even good health would not have preserved him for 
science many more active years. There is, therefore, reason for 
being reconciled to the fact as it has transpired. 

The readers of this Journal know' that I took special pains 
to journey from Vienna to Graz in 1903 on purpose to meet him 
and thresh out face to face some of the problems that we had 
long been discussing in letters. He has been called a pessimist. 
and perhaps deserved the name, but one passage in the article 
of his to which I have just referred, well describes himself; and 
never will it be more appropriate to repeat it than now. He says: 

When we speak of “pessimists,” we think of morose growlers who are 
always cursing and never satisfied; while we mean by “optimists” people 

1See the issue of March, 1905, p. 645. 
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who are content with themselves and the world. This association of ideas 
is far from exact. On the contrary, the facts are precisely the reverse 
The pessimist in world-philosophy is usually an optimist in life. The 
troublous course of the world does not surprise him; he expects nothing 
better; he knows that the world is evil, that it cannot be otherwise. Thus 
he kas no ground whatever for being unsatisfied with life; it is as it 
always was, and always will be. He enjoys des Lebens Unverstand as a 
comedy of nature. The case is different with the optimist in world-phi 
losophy. Convinced that things may be better if man will only better 
himself, he stumbles against rude disappointments at every step, and he is 
constantly complaining that men, and with them life itself, is ever failing 
to make improvement. In eternal expectation of better times, he experiences 
constantly new disappointments and falls from one despair into another. 
The optimist in world-philosophy usually presents to us in life the picture 
called up by the word “pessimist.’” 

Conformably to this general description I found him the 
gentlest of men, the type of kindly suavity and apparent content- 
ment with his lot, which was hard even then, as he was absolutely 
confined to Graz and to the tender care of his beloved invalid 
wife. As to the latter, I was unable to see her on that occasion, 
as her health did not permit, but three years later, when I again 
visited Graz and enjoyed a second prolonged interview with 
Gumplowicz, I was so fortunate as to meet her a few minutes 
in the park and converse with her. She was a highly cultivated 
and refined lady with a well-stored mind and charming manners, 
speaking French without the slightest accent. I could well 
understand his devotion to such a person. 

It was he who had prevailed upon the Wagner Publishing 
House in Innsbruck to publish Mrs. Johanna Odenwald-Unger’s 
German translation of my Pure Sociology, and had also volun- 
teered to correct the proofs. I visited Innsbruck in 1906 while 
the work was in press, and went thence to Graz. He saw the 
work through and in his many letters evinced a profound interest 
in my views, though often so much opposed to his own. 

Toward the end of 1907 his health began to fail, and in a 
letter dated November 15, 1907, he mentions it and says: “The 
doctor describes my condition as ‘nervous prostration in conse- 
quence of a nervous shock,’ ” but he did not intimate at that time 

* Tbid., pp. 643, 644. 
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anything more definite, although it seems that a council of doctors 
had pronounced his case one of cancer of the tongue. In another 
letter dated February 1, 1908, he writes: 


My seventieth year is giving me some very unpleasant experiences, but 
I am not sick, and moreover I am a perfectly free man I have 
promised myself now to make up something of what I have been neglecting 
during the last ten years in the domain of sociology—and therefore, first of 
all, to occupy myself with your sociology (which is really a cosmology) is 
something that I greatly desired. The correction of the proofs is a very 


agreeable (and now almost my only) occupation. 


It was in his letter of October 24, 1908, that he first explained 
to me the nature of the “nervous shock” of a year previous. In 
that letter he says: 


Things are going better with me now, and they were really bad only 
in the opinion of the doctors, who appear to have been mistaken. This 
is the way it was: At the end of 1907, in consequence of a wound made 
by the sharp corner of a tooth there was formed a small scar and swelling 
on the tongue. The physicians suspected a carcinoma and advised an opera- 
tion. I could not reconcile myself to it, and was resolved to take my life 
in case the opinion of the doctors should be proved correct. However, 
such was not the case. Since the vote of the doctors ten months have 


elapsed and no single symptom of carcinoma has shown itself—on the 


contrary the swelling has diminished, and I find myself quite well. 


Alas! it was he who was mistaken. 

My last letter from him is dated March 28, I909. Pure 
Sociology was out (the German edition), and he had offered to 
revise the manuscript of Mrs. Unger’s German translation of 
Applied Sociology, not yet finished. At the end of the letter he 
says: 

I regret that I shall not survive the appearance of your Angewandte 
Soziologie, for I am in a bad way—my wife also, who thanks you heartily 
for your friendly words, is very poorly, so that we are both thinking more 
of the other side (an’s Jenseits denken), and life is a burden to us. I 
am sorry that I must close this letter with such bad news about myself, 
but I do not consider my situation as at all tragic, for I have already 
reached my seventy-second year. I have also the satisfaction of seeing my 
Rassenkampf appear in the second edition (after 26 years!), and before my 
departure I shall leave to the world still another little Sozialphilosophie— 


my swan song. 
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The new Rassenkampf with all his early papers appended, in 
which he first set forth his great theory in 1875, reached me on 
May 27. This work, as he told me at the beginning of our cor- 
respondence contains his “system.” His other numerous works 


are only amplifications of it. No one understands Gumplowicz 
who has not read his Rassenkampf. The Schwanengesang | 
have not yet seen. I acknowledged the former with hearty con- 
gratulations, but I was then just leaving for Europe, and I re- 
ceived no further word from him. Mrs. Unger, however, 
received a short pathetic note from him dated August 8 (twelve 
days before the fatal act) which she has kindly allowed me to 
see. He tells her that it will be his last letter to her and that he 
writes it with great effort. He makes a suggestion regarding the 
English translation of the Rassenkampf (undertaken by Mrs. 
Unger some time ago from the original edition, but not com- 
pleted), sends his greetings to her, and in a postscript, to me. 

At the banquet of the Bern Congress of the International 
Institute of Sociology on August 21, a postal card to him was 
circulated and packed with signatures of admiring friends. [| 
made mine so plain that he could not overlook it. 

Thus has passed from our midst a striking figure, which, 
whatever may be the fate of his theories and original ideas, will 
ever stand as a prominent landmark in the history of sociology. 
The heaviest obligation under which sociologists now rest, and 
the one which is most neglected, is that of recognizing, appre- 
ciating, and utilizing the work of their fellow-sociologists, and 
that of Ludwig Gumplowicz deserves this honor as fully as any 
other work done in this field. 


REVIEWS 


Social Organization, a Study of the Larger Mind. By CHARLES 
Horton Coortey. New York: Scribners, 1909. Pp. 
xvii+426. 

Designed from the standpoint of method to place in a larger 
setting the social person treated in the author’s Human Nature and 
the Social Order, this second volume is even more striking as a 
survey of modern society in Western Europe and the United States. 
In a way the book is a series of lucid and discriminating essays upon 
the chief social problems of the day. But it is more, for running 
through the whole is a theory which gives unity to a wide range 
of topics. The thesis worked out in the earlier volume that indi- 
vidual and society are both abstractions from a single iife process, 
is reiterated and amplified in the later. To this theory is added the 
leading idea that organization is the clue to social evolution and 
the hope of future progress. 

Thirty-seven chapters, grouped into five parts, deal consecutively 
with face-to-face groups which are described as the source of 
primary ideals, e. g., loyalty, truth, service, lawfulness, etc.; show 
how by communication these groups are unified over vast areas 
and how public opinion is co-operatively created by leaders and the 
masses; then analyze castes and classes with discussions of capital- 
istic ascendency, organization of workers, the problem of poverty 
and the character of class hostility; next define institutions in rela- 
tion to individuals, to progress, and to disorganization with special 
reference to the family, the church, business, education, and art; 
and finally treat the public will as a slowly emerging force, finding 
only partial expression in government, and groping toward a more 
rational guidance of social evolution. Within the limits of a survey 
so comprehensive scores of social situations are legitimately men- 
tioned, used by way of illustration, or discussed. There are no 
ideas which could be called striking, and few if any that are new or 
original, but they all gain clearness and meaning from the setting in 
which they are placed. This is not to deny to the author freshness 
of treatment and charm of style. His manifest aim is not research 
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but the organization of ideas more or less familiar. His English 
recalls Bagehot and Balfour rather than Spencer and Ward. 

Professor Cooley is emphatic about the nature of the public 
mind and of public opinion. “Descartes might have said we think, 
cogitamus, on as good grounds as he said cogito” (p. 9). One 
should not be disturbed by differences, dissensions, and conflicts in 
social groups, or look for identity, like-mindedness, constant 
consensus. “The unity of the social mind consists not in agreement 
but in organization” (p. 4), although in order that minds may influ- 
ence each other and so co-operate there must of course be an under- 
lying likeness of nature. “That all minds are different is a condition, 
not an obstacle to the unity that consists in a differentiated and co- 
operative life” (p. 11). This is a frank way of meeting the common 
objection that the social mind never achieves more than a partial 
unanimity, is often a majority lording it over a minority. Conscious- 
ness is said to have three phases: self-consciousness or what I think 
of myself; social consciousness (in its individual aspect) or what 
I think of other people; and public consciousness, or a collective 
view of the foregoing as organized in a communicating group” (p. 
12). It is hard to see where this third form would have its seat. 
There seems to be danger of objectifying such a concept until it 
becomes a thing abstract and lifeless. It reminds one of the 
Zeitgeist and other elusive notions of the early V’dlkerpsychologie. 
If Professor Cooley regards this “collective view” as a phase of 
personal consciousness the terms are not happy and are open to 
the charge of vagueness. 

While Professor Cooley is in close accord with contemporary 
psychological sociology, he differs suggestively at several points in 
his interpretations. He is for example not at all impressed by the 
distinction insisted upon by Tarde and adopted heartily by Ross, 
between tradition and convention. It is only the rapidity of modern 
communication which seems to create this contrast between “look- 
ing backward” and “looking sideways.” Within a group a tradition 
is also a convention, and conventions must also be traditions (p. 
337). As to the relative susceptibility of rural and urban popula- 
tions to the crowd influence, Professor Cooley takes issue squarely 
with Ross. The former regards country-folk as more easily swept 
away by the mob spirit. Ross declares the city crowd is less likely 
to keep its head.1. Again Professor Cooley objects to the view that 
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the person has gradually developed out of the group in which he 
was originally wholly submerged. “There was never a time when, 
as we sometimes read, ‘personality emerged’” (p. 111). This is to 
confuse a subordination to group organization with all lack of self- 
assertion, declares the author. Poverty is described as unfitness, 
but “in a social and not a biological sense” (p. 296). It is the well- 
to-do classes that are biologically unfit (p. 295). The idea of an 
average or commonplace mind—a “mean between the higher and 
lower intelligence making up the group” (p. 123)—seems to Pro- 
fessor Cooley fallacious. To suppose that any average opinion can 
be struck at a given time with regard to a question of current 
moment is, it is true, absurd. Leadership, prestige, and suggestion 
do not function in such fashion. But surely Professor Cooley does 
not mean to deny that every enduring group tends to produce a 
type of habit and sentiment which represents “mores” common to 
the broad medial zone of the society concerned. In this sense there 
are in every group typical, average persons reacting to stimuli in 
like and predictible ways. Professor Cooley combats the “dead- 
level” theory which DeTocqueville associated with democracy, and 
which modern communication, by the rapid diffusion of uniform 
suggestions, is supposed to create. There are said to be “two kinds 
of individuality, one of isolation and one of choice—modern condi- 
tions foster the latter while they efface the former” (p. 93). That 
is, provincialism is doomed while the swift diffusion of countless 
ideas increases the chance of discoverng and developing special 
aptitudes and latent variations. 

In his discussion of classes Professor Cooley avoids on the one 
hand the blind complaisancy which denies their existence, and on 
the other the Marxian nightmare which pictures our society on the 
verge of a relentless class-conflict. Classes are distinguished from 
castes. It is the latter which might bring on revolution. So long 
as competition rather than inheritance determines social classifica- 
tion, our society is safe. Indeed, a measure of class spirit is a source 
of social efficiency. “The various functions of life require special 
influences and organization, and without some class spirit, some 
specialty in traditions and standards, nothing is well performed” 
(p. 209). The author sees as the chief protection against the menace 
of caste (a) the growth of a democratic spirit of service which 
pervades all classes and (b) the ambitions of young men who insist 
on opportunity to rise and resent a thwarting rigidity in the social 
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system. The distinction between individual freedom and class free- 
dom makes itself increasingly apparent in American society. In 
the old days classes were represented as stages through which the 
ambitious individual rises triumphantly. Now we are beginning 
to realize that with us as with older societies the many must remain 
within the limits of a more and more rigid status and that new 
problems are involved. Professor Cooley states this forcefully: 


“The question of freedom, as applied to class conditions, has two 
somewhat distinct aspects: (1) Freedom to rise from one class into 
another; (2) freedom of classes—not opportunity to get out of 
them but to be something in them” (p. 246). 

The author’s discussion of democracy affords a typical example 
of the way in which he presents familiar ideas in a vivid, effective 
fashion. Rejecting the idea that the masses at a given time are 
able critically to analyze and rationally to meet complex situations, 
Professor Cooley describes democracy in this summary fashion: 
“They (the undistinguished masses of the people) contribute senti- 
ment and common-sense, which gives momentum and general 
direction to progress, and, as regards particulars, finds its way by 
a shrewd choice of leaders” (p. 148). It would be hard to find 
anywhere a more compact statement of the newer interpretation of 
democracy. Professor Cooley displays the utmost faith in popular 
government and asserts that the discussion of other forms of politi- 
cal control has become wholly academic. He does not close his eyes 
however to the obstacles which democracy confronts. He shows 
this clearly in his calm, penetrating, and tolerant discussion of the 
ascendency of the capitalist class. His treatment of this ascendency 
is a singularly keen and clear piece of analysis. The subject of 
disorganization occupies four chapters which set forth in consider- 
able detail the consequences of social readjustment to the rapidly 
shifting conditions which modern life presents. The philosophy of 
poverty which Professor Cooley outlines is in close accord with the 
recently published lectures of Professor Devine on the “Causes of 
Misery.” By both men a large percentage of responsibility is shifted 
from the individual to society, and the need for better adjustment 
and organization is emphatically asserted. The reader cannot fail 
to be impressed by the balanced judgment and tolerant spirit which 
Professor Cooley brings to his work. He does not falter or avoid 
the issue. His judgments are stated with definiteness and with 
courage but he never forgets that human nature is a product as well 
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as a factor. “Human nature, it appears, is very.much the same in 
those we reckon sinners as in ourselves. Good and evil are always 
intimately bound up together; no sort of men are chiefly given over 
to conscious badness; and to abuse men or groups in the large is 
unjust and generally futile” (p. 15). 

It is not easy to sum up in a paragraph the purpose and value of 
a book like Social Organization. It is not primarily a textbook, 
although it will prove valuable as collateral reading in courses on 
social theory. It lacks on the one hand the technical arrangement 
and apparatus for the work of the classroom, and on the other the 
“source” material now so much in demand to supplement library 
facilities. Nor can the volume be regarded as research in social 
psychology or psychological sociology. This statement should per- 
haps be qualified to this extent. Q\s an illuminating organization 
of material generally familiar it does constitute a contribution.) The 
chief service of the book will be to present to reflective readers 
who are likely to be repelled by technical sociology a clear and con- 
vincing interpretation of modern life in terms of the new psychology, 
personal and social. In his two volumes Human Nature and the 
Social Order and Social Organization Professor Cooley has given 
to the public the best statement of the newer social philosophy that 
has yet been written. For this service he deserves the gratitude not 
only of intelligent lay readers but of professional psychologists and 
sociologists as well. 

GEORGE E. VINCENT 


The Ethics of Progress, or the Theory and the Practice by 
Which Civilization Proceeds. By CHarLes F. DoLe. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1909. Pp. 398. $1.50. 

Dr. Dole is among our most enlightened and enlightening 
preachers of righteousness. It would be hard to find anything in 
his writings which is not, “for substance of doctrine,” wholesome. 

The present book is not only no exception, but it is an evident 

illustration of the rule. Everything in it, beginning with Part 

III, would do good in the hands of men of the college age or 

older, in or out of college, who were intelligent enough to read it, 

Nevertheless I have somewhat against the reasoning in Parts I 

and II. 
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The writer who today presumes to raise the question of “the 
ground of authority’ (p. 8) in morals, has the choice between 
taking refuge in one of the speculative systems and frankly occu- 
pying and defending a very lonesome position. As is so often the 
case in periods of transition, Dr. Dole does not commit himself dis- 
tinctly to either alternative. He is not aware of this failure. He 
lacks neither the courage nor the sincerity of his perceptions, but 
with all his modernness he has not sufficiently broken with tra- 
dition to see the whole length to which his method must lead. 

In a word, Dr. Dole, in spite of himself, does too much trying 
to save the face of absolutistic, solipsistic, subjectivistic ethical 
theories. Why waste strength resurrecting that futile Kantian 
wraith “the good will” (chap. iv)? Why not let it go the way of 
that other ghostly delusion, “the economic man”? Everybody who 
thinks things through, and Dr. Dole certainly belongs to the guild, 
knows that the decisive factor in our estimate of willing is our 
appraisal of all the consequences which can be connected with it. 
We neither do nor can value an act of will without making this 
element the ultimate arbiter. What is the good of downing “utili- 
tarianism” in Part I (chap. iii), when we are going to say, on p. 
153, “That must be best which is the highest utility, and right is the 
straightest line to the best’? What doth it profit us in the direc- 
tion of clarified ideas, if the downing is apparently done by down- 
ing hedonism ( Part I, chap. v), when the trick is turned (I do not 
mean that the author consciously juggles) by leaving the impres- 
sion (in spite of the qualification on p. 35) that hedonism is all 
there is to utilitarianism? Was utilitarianism after Bentham and 
James Mill as hedonistic as before, and if so did it remain so after 
the younger Mill? Why darken counsel any longer with attempts 
to rehabilitate attitudes, and subjective states, and scales of motives, 
as ultimate measures of good and bad, when our most genuine in- 
sight expresses itself in the formulas, “Right is a mode of effi- 
ciency” (p. 148), or “Virtue is ... . that which fits men together” 
(p. 151), or “Right is the method by which we bring about social! 
welfare” (p. 146)? Why not out with it plainly, Right ts that 
which works, and then take up the full-grown man’s burden of 
putting the veritable content into that “works”? After much rins- 
ing-out of old introspective and deductive bottles, Dr. Dole doesn’t 
really try to make them hold his new wine. He recalls their labels 
now and then, but the real stuff is carried elsewhere. No single norm 
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so distinctly differentiates mediaevalism from modernism in ethics as 
the appeal to results from the premature decisions of categories. 
Why not raise this standard in the open, and defend it against all 
comers ? AvBion W. SMALL 


The Great White Plague. By Epwarp O. Otis, M.D. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1909. Pp. 321. 

This treatise was prepared by a scientific specialist for popular 
use. It discusses the nature, causes, and treatment of tuberculosis 
in a direct, plain, and impressive manner and offers wise practical 
suggestions for treatment at home and in workplaces. It would 
have been more effective in some places if it had illustrations, and 
the economic basis for the conflict with disease might have been 
more fully treated. But on the whole it is an excellent book for the 
purpose, C. R. HENDERSON 


Les réflexions de Monsieur Houlette. Par FRANCOIS DE WItTt- 
Guizor. Paris, Perrin et Cie. Paris, 1909. Pp. 294. 

The literary interest of this volume lies in the concrete fiction 
form and charming style, while the work is mentioned in this place 
because it offers to the student of social problems and tendencies 
in France the interpretations of a historical student who has the 
best opportunities for direct observation. The author has succeeded 
in making a vivid picture of the conflicting ethical and religious 
influences which contend for control in the education of a boy of 
this century, as typified by a solicitous mother, a liberal Catholic 
priest, a sensible Protestant teacher on one side and imperfect 
schools and vicious publications on the other. 

C. R. HENDERSON 


The Crime Problem. By Cot. VINCENT Myron Masten. EI- 
mira, N. Y.: Star-Gazette Co., 1909. Pp. 156. 

The military instructor of Elmira Reformatory has illustrated 
some of the modern theories of punishment and reformation by 
materials drawn from his own observation. It is significant as a 
reflection of personal experiences in daily contact with criminals. 

C. R. HENDERSON 
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The City of the Dinner-Pail. By J. T. Lincotn. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1909. Pp. 186. 

A graceful sketch of random reflections of a sympathetic em- 
ployer who understands the motives of rich and poor is worth a 
glance. Even if there is no addition to knowledge it is something 
to discover a business man who can interpret the real meaning of 
trade unions, read the employers a lesson of patience, and keep 
his faith in the soundness of national life. C. R. HENDERSON 


Mendelism. By R. C. Punnett. Wilshire Book Co., 1909. 
50 cents. 

For the sociologist who has little time to enter into a detailed 
study of the more technical aspect of Mendelism and the theory of 
heredity, Mr. Punnett’s little volume will prove a valuable and con- 
cise as well as scientifically accurate statement of the scope of this 
new field of biological inquiry. Those, however, who will expect 
to find in the volume any application of the theory to social phe- 
nomena will be disappointed. Mr. Wilshire, in a somewhat dis- 
connected preface to the book, would have us think that Mendelism 
is the last theory of evolution that has come to reconcile what 
Darwinism has left unreconciled between evolution’ and socialism. 
One fails to see the connection between the mutation theory as a 
factor in the creation of new species by leaps and bounds and 
Mendelism which so far has not ventured beyond the study of selec- 
tion and variation in the animal world. It must also be remem- 
bered that De Vries and not Mendel is the chief exponent of the 
mutation theory which Mr. Wilshire desires to use as a new law 
of nature which justifies the hope of socialists for a sudden change 
of the present system of society into a socialist commonwealth. 
Socialism may come, but Mendelism has no bearing upon it unless 
it be as a method of human selection which will lead toward more 
intelligent breeding of men. Mendelism, of all theories of evolu- 
tion, admits the least of the element of new characters, unless it be 
the result of combination of existing elements dominating over 
other existing elements. 

The last chapter in the book, “Old Bottles,” may be character- 
ized as an ungracious and unscientific attempt to assail Professor 
Thomson of England, whose only sin is scientific conservatism in a 
field where biology is most uncertain. Carot ARONOVICI 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Last Census and Its Bearing on Crime.—Fully 50 per cent. of the 
crimes committed in the United States and Europe are due to drunkenness; about 
20 per cent. in this country are actually committed in the saloons. Of white 
offenders 47 per cent. belong to the laboring-classes and servants; but only 3% 
per cent. to the professional and clerical order; 27 per cent. were credited to the 
manufacturing and mechanical trades. The agricultural and professional portions 
were more addicted to major offenses; the laboring classes, to lesser forms. The 
largest proportion of offenses against the person was found in rural sections; 
against property, in the professional, clerical, and official ranks. The burden of 
crimes was committed by those who live near “the want line.”—August Drahms, 
Pop. Sci. Mo., October, 1900. 


Statistics of Divorce.—The divorce-rate based on total population was two 
and five-eighths times as great in 1905 in the United States as it was in 1870. 
Five married couples out of 1,000 were being divorced annually in 1905; one and 
one-half, in 1870. The rate is highest in the western states. The United States 
leads the world; Switzerland ranks next, but with a divorce-rate less than one- 
half as great. In regard to the number of divorces granted, actors rank highest, 
then musicians and teachers of music, commercial travelers, telegraph and tele- 
phone operators, physicians and surgeons. Agricultural laborers rank lowest; 
then, clergymen, draymen and teamsters, blacksmiths, farmers.—J. A. Hill, 
Amer, Stat. Assoc., June, 1909. 


Ethics and Politics.—The laws of ethics sometimes seem to conflict with those 
of politics. On occasions, laws become external commands to seek ends which 
to the individual seem unethical. The individual may choose to stand for a new 
doctrine which he believes to be reconstructive; he bases his claim to obey his 
conscience on the progressive character of society. The state may decide to 
suppress the new doctrine as dangerous. Both of the antagonistic views may be 
right; but experience will test their truth. The fact of progress involves a 
degree of relativity for ethics. Ethics may justify the individual in standing 
his ground until the actual security of the state is endangered, but at that point 
he must remember that since the state protects life, and since it therefore 
makes the ethical life possible, the cases where disobedience would be “the 
greater loyalty” are exceedingly rare—R. M. Maclver, Inter. Jour. of Eth., 


La génération consciente—The partisans of both repopulation and depopula- 
tion are partly right and partly wrong; the former right in deploring the exces- 
sive fear of paternity and the practices “contre nature,” which lead to voluntary 
sterility; wrong in their preoccupation with quantity instead of with quality 
—the latter, right in their suspicion of the blind production of elements of disease, 
misery, and vice; wrong in preaching a general limitation of births, instead of a 
limitation of a bad quality of births. It must be remembered that in diminishing 
the causes of energy, activity, constancy, and emulation, which children repre- 
sent, the general good is decreased, that no real and honest satisfaction is possi- 
ble without some material or moral effort.—F. Passy, Jour. des économists, 
September, 1909. F, F. 

Causes de décadences des peuples modernes.—With a decrease in produc- 
tivity, a lessening of resources through war and through useless expenses of 
governments and of private individuals, with a consequent decrease in popula- 
tion, the decadence of modern nations will begin.—G. de Molinari, Jour. des. 
économists, September, 1909. F. F. 

Criminalité et tatouage.—The relation between criminality and tattooing is 
neither a cause-and-effect relation nor a quantitative one, that is, the majozity 
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of delinquents being drawn from the mass of the population which practices 
tattooing, it is natural that many criminals are tattooed. But there can exist a 
relation between the quality of the tattooing and criminality. Tattooing itself is 
merely a manifestation of a coarse, primitive, but still normal make-up, while 
only certain forms of tattooing reveal in the person an abnormal make-up as 
well.—H. Léale, Archives d’anthropol. criminelle, April, 1909. F. F. 


De la prophylaxie de l’insociabilité par la sélection scolaire.—A psychologi- 
cal examination of the recruits of the African battalion shows that a large part 
of them are abnormals who could have been prevented from viciousness by an 
education adapted to their mentality. Therefore selection of abnormals in school 
is an imperative social measure—the vicious should be sent to a reformatory, 
the distinctly backward to a hospital; but the best treatment for the moderately 
backward is placing out in a family by a physician. This social measure has 
been tried by the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales.—Dr. Granjux, Archives 
d’anthropol. criminelle, April, 1909. 2 


La loi sociale.—In our modern social organization, there are two classes— 
those who have, and those who have not. It is the duty of society to correct 
its manifold inequalities, to put an end to the profound injustice of its present 
organization, and to ameliorate the situation of its poor and humble. In organ- 
ized societies, social reform must come by means of the law. The purpose of “la 
loi sociale” should be the promotion of the general welfare of all, and the 
achievement of the highest possible moral status for the whole population. But 
in our present society the law is made to favor a particular privileged class— 
this necessarily at the cost of the well-being of the whole people. Legislators 
have no comprehension of their vital function, and promise little in the way of 
effective social reform.—René Raulin, Jour. des écon., September 15, 1909. 


F. G 


Anti-Clericalism in Europe.—As respects European Catholics, religious liberty 
is today little more than a fine sounding theory. In Germany they vainly claim 
the equality with the Protestants, which is assured them by the constitution. 
In Ireland they suffer from Protestant domination. Austria discriminates them, 
and her universities are in the hands of Jews and free-thinkers. Real liberty 
of religious opinion is more nearly approached in Belgium than elsewhere in 
Europe. The inferiority of Catholics in the public life of Italy is incontestable, 
while in France the triumph of anti-clericalism is complete. This general tri- 
umph of anti-clericalism in Europe seems to be the achievement of an aggressive 
minority of determined leaders who are opposed to Catholicism “per se” as to 
“le clericalisme’’ so called. The masses, while still true to their religious tra- 
ditions and numerically superior, are purely passive, without any influence on 
public opinion, leaving to professional politicians the control of public affairs. 
Democracy cannot come into its own while the great mass of the population are 
suffered to remain ignorant and inert.—A Parissiel, Rev. de Paction pop., 
September, 1900. 

L’évolution des rapports sexuels.—There is a constant evolution in the cus- 
toms pertaining to the relations of the sexes. Inheritance, education, religion— 
all contribute to the moral ideas of an age, and frequently all are equally false 
in their standard of judgment. Marriage is essentially an economic association; 
romantic love has comparatively little influence therein. By reason of the in- 
creased responsibilities, economic and social, of our modern age, marriage is 
occurring later in life than formerly. It has become largely a haphazard affair; 
the mutual fitness of the parties to the union is usually a minor consideration. 
Education is sadly negligent in dealing with questions of sex. The marriage 
ceremony has lost much of its former respect and sacredness. The ultimate 
survival of the institution seems imperiled. Divorce is so easy that the “I’union 
libre” is even now almost legalized. Will not the future see marriage replaced 
by a more rational sex relation ?—J. Rousset, La rev. socialiste, September, 1909. 
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Le probléme irlandais.—The “United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land” presents little of the unity which this designation is supposed to represent. 
Ireland is not the sister isle of the official phraseology. Today she battles, not, 
as formerly, for her political independence, but for the recovery of her historic 
patrimony and for her economic emancipation. The conflict is between the 
local population and the landlord—the odious representative of English domi- 
nation. However, England at last realizes that the most sure means of repres- 
sing the sentiment of national individuality is to remove the principal cause of 
hostility between the two races; consequently recent Parliamentary legislation 
has been directed toward the transfer of Irish landed estates to their actual 
tenants. The Land Act of 1903 went some distance in achieving this result, 
but it has proved inadequate, and the situation in Ireland is again exiremely 
critical. The Land Bill now before Parliament, embodying the “compulsory 
purchase” principle, is an effort to approach a definite solution.—H. Marchani, 
Quest. Dipl. et Colon., August, 1909. Bs a Eee 


The Significance of Advertising.—There is necessity for widespread and 
continuous appeals upon the hurry and forgetfulness of the time if public atten- 
tion is secured. It is not a question of indifference, or lack of cordiality and 
appreciation. But this is a time of independence, of tepid preferences, of facile 
change. The advertisers today are manufacturers of a particular article or 
articles, and the market is the entire country and often other countries. They 
do not exaggerate and grovel as formerly. A developed public taste calls for 
restraint and dignity. But advertising is ubiquitous, and the protest of the 
public has barren results. The billboards reflect the trend toward the city, the 
interest in rational diet, the nervous strain of fast living. Advertisers, through 
organization, could easily dictate the policy of the press. However, the course 
of development has been from servility to dignity, from hysteria to calmness, 


from narrowness to breadth.—Frederick Dwight, Yale Review, August, 1909. 
R. B. McC. 


The Relative Strength of Nurture and Nature. —From investigations 


in the school populations of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Manchester these conclu- 
sions are reached. It seems only too true at the present time that the physically 
and mentally weaker stocks are reproducing themselves at a greater rate than 
those of sounder physique and intelligence. So far as our investigations have 
gone at present they show the small influence of environment; work of the 
mother, an unhealthy trade of the father, and the drinking of the parents seem 
to have very little influence on the physique of the children. So far our re- 
searches demonstrate the effect of a large hereditary factor. The only way to 
keep a nation strong mentally and physically is to see to it that each new gener- 
ation is derived chiefly from the fitter members of the generation before.— 
Ethel M. Elderton, Eug. Lab. Lec., Ser. III. R. B. McC. 


Influence of Heredity and Environment on Race Improvement.—The term 
“inheritance” should be limited to those physical characters which are deter- 
mined, we know not how, in the germ cells. Thus defined inheritance is re- 
lieved of much that is ascribed to it. It seems clear that our first duty is the 
elimination of the unfit, that they may not become parents. The great majority 
of children in America are born normal and with average possibilities. We 
live and think too much in vicious circles. Bad living conditions, poor nourish- 
ment, low ideals breed poverty, vice, and crime. Nature is impersonal. To an 
increasing degree man determines. The race stock remains practically unchanged. 
Each generation starts on the same physical level. To realize that our prob- 
lems are chiefly those of environment which we in increasing measure control 
gives us a hopeful outlook.—Carl Kelsey, An. Am. Acad., July, 1909. 

R. B. McC. 


The Causes of Emigration from Greece.—The conditions due to the meager 
industrial development in Greece have within recent years been accentuated by a 
marked agricultural depression. This has made it very difficult for the ordinary 
peasant to secure even a moderate return for his labors. The marked rise in 
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prices, which for various reasons has occurred contemporaneously with the decline 
in the agricultural market, has made the burdens of life heavy. The peasants 
have accordingly been led to look for some new field of effort where there are 
greater returns for labor, and have found it in the United States. The motives 
for emigration are practically without exception of a financial nature.—Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Yale Review, August, 1909. R. B. McC. 


Phases of Social Life in a Country Town.—The following quotations are 
from two letters received by the undersigned after lecturing on sociological sub- 
jects before a chautauqua in a town of the Middle West, this last summer. 
They are reproduced here, with the permission of the writer, because they fur- 
nish a valuable and graphic, and not at all exaggerated, sketch of the social 
history, in one of its phases, of a typical town of the West. 

“Since your lectures, I have thought even more about the social life and 
conditions here than I had before, and several things have come to my notice 
that I thought might be of some interest to you in your work. 

“E———— is a town of 4,000 and is like the average town of that size in 
this state, I believe. Few tragedies take place here within a year. In 1909 
there have been three and all have been in the ‘social set.’ 

“The first took place in February and these were the conditions that led 
up to it. Mr, X., a retired farmer of means, moved his family to E— and 
started the E———— National Bank, intending to turn over his controlling inter- 
est to his son A. as soon .as the son was capable of taking care of it. 
A. was about twenty-one years of age when they came here, and engaged to a 
little girl in his home town. He was seemingly a very nice, quiet young man 
and was immediately taken up by the society crowd. Some of us girls noticed 
later on that he was drinking and soon he became one of the little crowd of 
young men and women whom I told you of, who drank together and played for 
money. About this time he married and I believe that his wife, had she known, 
might have saved him from what followed. The first place at which I saw her 
was with A. at church (and that was the only time I ever saw either inside 
a church). The next time I met her was at our Bridge Club and, although she 
hardly knew a Jack from a King (which was almost a crime then), I thought 
her one of the sweetest little brides that had ever come to E —. 

“T heard afterward that she was a member of the Methodist Church and a 
great church worker before she came here; but she was made a member of the 
‘Married-and-glad-of-it Club,’ invited to all the card parties, and like so many 
others seemed to be living only to have a good time. After a while I heard that 
A. had been leaving his wife at night and was gambling with the other boys and 
soon that he had been losing heavily. He was now acting as city treasurer and 
was cashier of the bank. The next thing we heard was that he had been robbing 
the city and the bank for some time and that he had taken flight in the night. 
Only Mr. X.’s money saved A. from the penitentiary. The bank has changed 
hands and one of the young men with whom he played is cashier. 

“The second case was that of a young druggist who died suddenly of ‘heart- 
disease’ after losing his store and home. His wife was quite a soc.:ty woman 
but knew nothing of household duties. She drank and played cards with the 
‘fellows,’ etc. Only a few knew that he took something before his death and 
was foaming at the mouth when medical aid reached him. 

“The third case occurred in June. A young dentist left with an ‘affinity.’ 
E. was a church-member and considered an exceptionally good, moral young 
man. He married one of the girls of our crowd. They have never really kept 
house since they were married and H. was one of a number of young married 
women who do not want to be ‘tied-down’ with children. She seemed to live 
only for society (which consists of card clubs and card parties here). E. got to 
drinking and gambling and now it is doubtful what will become of him. 

“The wives have had the deepest sympathy in all three cases, but I wonder 
sometimes if they were not just a little to blame. There may be wives here, but 
I know of none, who do not play cards and whose husbands do not gamble. I 
know of several cases however of men who gambled before marriage but quit 
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before they married their wives, who did not play cards, and have not played 
since. At the last card party I attended, a young married woman for whom I 
had had all sympathy before, boasted that she had won twenty-five prizes within 
a very short time. Her husband had been a merchant and had lost nearly all 
they had at gambling and was then a clerk in the store he had owned two years 
before, and she was playing the piano part of the time in the ‘Police Gem.’ 

“From our little crowd of young people who began playing cards together 
before the girls had done away with ‘pig-tails,’ one of the boys is a professional 
gambler who travels from place to place, and another one, I have certain knowl- 
edge, stole from certain school funds while he was school treasurer, to the 
extent that he could be imprisoned, and it was at a time when he was gambling 
a great deal. He came of a very strict Methodist family and his mother used 
to tell the girls of our crowd that we were ruining her boy. We thought it a 
great joke, but I am afraid now that it may have been true. 

“I know nearly everyone who lives in E———— and have since your lec- 
tures been summing up some of the conditions. Most of the unmarried girls do 
something to help support themselves. There are nearly fifty girls though, I 
believe, that are unemployed. Thinking I might not know all, I have been 
inquiring, but have not been able to count a half-dozen who do not spend a 
great deal of their time playing cards. Of course I may have missed some. Of 
those who play cards most know more or less about cooking but I know of only 
one who could make a shirt waist, and I do not believe that there are more than 
a half-dozen, if that many, married women who are card players who could 
do as much. Nearly all the society women and girls have every bit of their 
sewing done. It seems a sad thing to me that sewing is becoming a lost art 
with American women. Never was it made so easy as it is now with sewing- 
machines with every conceivable attachment and patterns in any size with chart, 
for only a small sum. When women begin to make their own clothes, if that 
time comes, and I hope it may, I believe they will dress with greater individu- 
ality, more becomingly, and follow less the French fashions... . . 

“You inquired after the origins of the present conditions in our little town. 
I believe that it was not more than twelve years ago that the first card party 
was given in E————. A number of families played cards in their homes before 
that, but this was the first afternoon affair where women played cards and a 
prize was given to the winner. Formal and informal receptions had been the 
vogue until this time and cards had not been recognized to any extent by E———— 
society. After the card party of which I spoke, and which was considered a 
great success, there were very few receptions, and there has not been one that 
I can recall within the past six or eight years, with the exception of wedding 
receptions. The woman who gave the first card party had beep a quiet, con- 
servative person. She had been an active church worker in the town in which 
she had formerly lived, was left with some means, married rather late in life a 
man much younger than herself. After she and her husband moved to E 
Mr. A. invested everything his wife had and the little he possessed in mining 
stock. They were successful and became one of the wealthiest families in this 
community. About this time a young professional man and his wife moved to 
E————. The wife had been a poor girl raised in a city, was strikingly hand- 
some, charming in manner, and very ambitious. I will call her Mrs. B. Mrs. 
A. became a friend and admirer of Mrs. B. She became anxious to be a 
social leader. Mrs. B. had the wit, Mrs. A. the money, and it was easily 
accomplished. 

“Soon after the party, a card club was organized, Mrs. A., Mrs. B., and 
Mrs. C. being perhaps most influential in starting it. Mrs. C. is a member of 
the Presbyterian church, a woman of strong personality, and the church has been 
afraid of hurting the feelings of Mrs. C. and her followers and so has been 
careful to say or do nothing derogatory to card-playing. The result has been 
that there is more card-playing in the Presbyterian and Episcopal churches than 
in any others in E———-. The Episcopal church is a small and comparatively 
young church here and was organized by people who play cards. Mrs. A. is 
now a woman of perhaps seventy years of age, or older, still a leader of society 
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and doing all in her power against the churches of the town. Mrs. B.’s hus- 
band died and she, after quite a career in America and Europe, married a wealthy 
man whom she met abroad. 

“Of course the ‘Pastime Crowd’ who had been playing Old Dan Tucker, 
etc., at their evening parties soon organized an evening card club, after the 
mothers had become interested in the game and this was where most of the young 
people learned to play cards. The way the gambling started among the young 
men and women was through the old and seemingly innocent plan of the losers 
treating to oysters or ice cream. 

“The Mrs. A. that entertained first at cards has no children but has 
brought up a nephew. The nephew was sent to the state university, but did 
not finish the course on account of his gambling, etc., it is said. He is the 
young man who took the place of the cashier I told you of in my other letter, 
has been one who played for money with the young women, and has taken 
part in most of the gambling among the young business men. Mrs. C. has but 
one child, a daughter, and she is one of the young women I told you of while 
you were here. 

“At present our jail is full, and nearly if not all of the occupants are ‘crap 
shooters.’ Their fines and costs ranged, I believe, from about $25 to $75, and 
they, unable to pay, have been placed in jail. Most of the men, I think, are 
paper-hangers, plasterers, etc. My father’s partner is mayor of the city and 
while he was in the office a short time ago, the father of one of the men in 
jail came asking help for the wife and family of his son. The family was desti- 
tute and the father, who had been caring for them for several weeks, being a 
poor man was compelled to ask aid of the city for them. 

“Women of my class can play for prizes and the winner’s name will be in 
the paper as though she had accomplished something to be proud-of, while the 
poor wretches who ‘shoot craps’ are hunted down and placed in jail. would 
not attend a function where I must openly break the law, as I formerly did, 
if for no other reason than that I believe in fair play. 

“This is the week of our county fair, or rather, the time of our annual 
horse-races. It has been a very common thing for girls to bet among themselves 
on the races. At every heat each girl will put up a small sum and the girl 
whose horse wins will take the pot. If there are young men with the party 
they too take part. This is done openly. There is always a great deal of fun 
over it and everyone seems to look upon it as a joke. .... If the young women 
who are looked upon as leaders bet on the races, is it to be wondered that the 
young men indulge in the excitement of winning and losing? 

“If you remember, you heard a little in the discussions after your lectures, 
about our pool-rooms. At first I laughed at the agitation shown by some when 
the pool-rooms were opened in E————. I had played pool a few times at 
clubs, etc., and can yet see no harm in the game, but I do not think the public 
pool rooms have been a benefit to the town. I have heard of cases here where 
men are spending their evenings and earnings there, and whose wives are taking 
in washing. I do not know whether this is true or not, but I know that it is a 
great loafing place for men and boys. There is one case though that I do know 
about. A man twenty-two years of age is married and has one child. He 
and his wife belong to the younger society crowd. The young man has been 
in business for himself less than a year and has cleared, I am told by one who 
should know, $1,800. He pays no house rent and his other expenses have not 
been large, yet he has nothing now. Although he has as good a business as his 
father’s, if it were managed properly, he comes into his father’s store and asks 
for money just as he did when a boy, and when anyone wants to see him it is 
said he can generally be found at the pool-room. He has been a boy that seem- 
ingly attended strictly to business until of late.” L. L. Bernarp 


